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B. H. BRISTOW, 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


PON the withdrawal of Mr. Rich- 

ardson from the Treasury of the 
United States, much concern was shown 
by all classes, political and commercial, 
with respect to the choice President 
Grant would make in nominating a suc- 
cessor to the vacant Secretaryship. His 
presentation of the name of B. H. 
Bristow, a man comparatively unknown 
in the east, awakened no little sur- 
prise and anxiety, the former feeling 
among the politicians chiefly, who had 
been discussing certain favorite “ avail- 
ables,” while the latter sentiment was 
entertained among the merchants, 
financial men, and that not over nu- 
merous class who are honest and loyal 
in their desire to have the important 
affairs of the National Treasury ad- 
ministered with faithfulness, skill, and 
energy. The later incumbents of the 
office had shown no great amount of 
capability in meeting the exigencies 
arising in the circulation of the curren 
cy, and in suppressing the practices of 
smuggiers, and in ferreting out the il- 
licit distillation and storage of spirits. 
As a general thing, not much was ex- 
pected from Mr. Bristow by the press 
and by the people, but in some respects 
he has disappointed popular expecta- 
tion, and reflected a good degree of 
credit upon President Grant’s discern- 
ment. Scarcely had he taken office 
when he turned his attention to the 
thousand conspirators against law and 
order, who were flooding the country 
with vile stuff, yclept whiskey, the pay- 
ment of the tax on which was evaded 
in various ways. In tracking these il- 
licit dealers to their lairs, and fastening 
upon them the guilt of infringing the 
revenue laws, he has shown a wide- 
awake energy, a ferti‘ity of invention, 





and a resolute persistence which has as- 
tonished and crippled the whiskey con- 
trabandists, and compelled the admira- 
tion of all parties. 

In administering the affairs of the 
currency Mr. Bristow has not shown 
any special brilliancy as an inaugura- 
tor of new methods, in fact, has not 
aimed apparently at more than the 
regulation of the national finances upon 
an even and harmonious basis, and to 
secure an economic administration in 
the different departments under his su- 
pervision, We think that he has done 
well in this, and approve his circum- 
spection in avoiding any coup de main 
in discharging his duties. 

The portrait should give the impres- 
sion to the observer that the original is 
a strong, healthy, vigorous man. That 
deep chest shows vital power, and the 
face and head are built on the same 
principle. There is a massive forehead, 
indicating ingellectual vigor, the promi- 
nence and fullness across the brows in- 
dicating strong perceptive power, and 
ability to attend to details, to look after 
particulars. His mind is not one that 
merely generalizes, but it gathers facts 
for itself; is not likely to take for grant- 
ed that which may be stated by others, 
unless there appear intrinsic evidence 
of its truth. He examines for himself, 
takes all the facts into account, and crit- 
icises them sharply. But his mind does 
not work rapidly; he is more sound 
than brilliant, more strong than showy, 
more thorough and comprehensive in 
his mental work than graceful, elegant, 
or vivid. He is a good reasoner, but 
he employs facts on which to base his 
reasonings, which facts have passed in 
review under the light of his own criti- 
cism, 
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The head appears to be broad in the 
region of the temples, indicating abil- 
ity to understand complications, as in 
mechanism, or the mixed-up affairs of 
business. He does not become confused 
by that which is intricate and compli- 
cated, but would be able to trace out 
any fact or line of facts through what- 
ever labyrinths they may have travel- 
ed. As a lawyer he would comprehend 
the history of a case, though it might 
to most minds seem very much in- 
volved. 

He is brim-full of good-natured wit, 
and among his intimate friends gives 
vent to this trait, and will bear bravely 
any amount of friendly raillery, for he 
is generally able to play his part, and 
likes an excuse for giving a good joke 
or a sharp repartee. 

His head is wide in the regions above 
and about the ears, showing the love of 
gain, financial capability, earnestness, 
energy of character, and power to be 
severe, and the ability to crush out 
that which deserves to be put down. 
Though he is strong in his friendships, 
and disposed to stand by friends to the 
last—who deserve his confidence and 
protection—yet he has the ability to say 
“No,” to repel encroachment and to 
crush opposition. In other words, that 
head indicates a good fighter, as well 
as a clear thinker, and a strong friend. 
When he was a boy he might have 
been slow to wrath, but those of his 
own size and age would soon learn 
enough of him to know that it was 
not either profitable or pleasant for 
them to treat him unjustly or to as- 
sail him; and while he is not quarrel- 
some, he has a great deal of power to 
repel and punish aggression, and, when 
it is necessary, he does this thorough- 
ly, if not severely. 

He is capable of leading and per- 
suading, and at the same time of being 





the master of men. His strongest 
moral sentiment is Benevolence, which 
makes him generous, liberal, and sym- 
pathetical. His whole top-head, except 
Benevolence, should be higher, in order 
to give that softening, restraining, and 
elevating tone of mind necessary to 
produce richness and harmony in his 
whole mental nature. His devotional 
nature is not highly marked. 

He ought to be a good talker, and, 
as a public speaker, strong and elo- 
quent, rather than fanciful or imagina- 
tive. He has the organization of an 
engineer, of a constructor, of a mer- 
chant, of a financier, and of a soldier, 
and is also well endowed with literary 
ability. 

B. H. Bristow, who, as the reader re- 
members, succeeded Mr. Richardson as 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, is a native of Kentucky. He 
was born in Elkton, Todd County, in 
1833. During the war, as well as all 
through the troublesome political cam- 
paign preceding the outbreak of the 
hostilities, he was a strong Union man. 
He entered the Union army in 1861, 
and served with marked distinction in 
the west. He was at forts Donelson 
and Shiloh as Major of the Twenty- 
fifth Kentucky Regiment, and was 
afterward Colonel of the Eighth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry. During his whole term 
of military service he possessed the 
confidence and friendship of that able 
soldier, General Thomas. On the close 
of the war General Bristow was made 
United States Attorney of the Louis- 
ville District, which position he filled 
with marked ability until 1870, when 
he was called to Washington on the 
creation of the Department of Justice, 
to fill the responsible position of Solic- 
itor-General. In 1872 he resigned, in 
order to accept a more profitable posi- 
tion in connection with the Southern 
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Pacific Railroad. During the latter 
half of the year 1873 he returned from 
Philadelphia, where his duties had com- 
pelled him to reside, to Louisville. 

In December, 1873, General Bristow 
was nominated for the position of At- 
torney-General, on the understanding 
that his confirmation should depend 
upon that of Judge Williams to the 
Chief Justiceship, As a man, he stands 
before the community possessing the 
highest private character, while his 
legal attainments are well known. 

On the day appointed for decorating 
the soldiers’ graves, May 29th, 1875, 
Secretary Bristow delivered an address 
at Louisville, Ky., in the course of 
which he uttered sentiments which we 
think the reader will deem fitting to be 
reproduced in this connection, viz. : 

“Perhaps nothing more distinctly 
marks the degree of civilization at- 


tained by a country or community than 
tender regard for the memory of its 


dead. The monuments erected, the 
flowers planted by loving hands in the 
resting place of .the dead, testify to 
the virtues of the living. The splendid 
cemeteries of great cities, and the mod- 
est graveyards of villages and neigh- 
borhoods, betoken the existence of a 
sentiment alike creditable to each. Our 
own beautiful Cave Hill, wherein we 
meet to-day, with its green sward, its 
trees and flowers, its marble monu- 
ments bearing names familiar to us all, 
tells how the people of Louisville cher- 
ish the memory of departed friends, 
But our solemn and tender feeling for 
the dead is here exalted by the gener- 
ous spirit of patriotism, inspired by 
recollections which the ceremonies of 
this day must revive * * * 
“Speaking upon the soil of one of the 
late slave States, I but declare a truth, 
which will not be controverted or ques- 
tioned by any considerable number of 





intelligent persons, when I assert that 
a great blight has been removed from 
the South by the abolition of slavery. 
It requires no prophet to foretell that, 
sooner or later, the South must enter 
upon a career of unexampled prosper- 
ity under the influence of free institu- 
tions. Her resources are, practically, 
boundless. Her fertile soil, her rich 
mineral deposits, her propitious climate, 
all point to future wealth and power. 
Free labor must and will develop these, 
as it has already done in the less favored 
region of the North. The causes which 
have operated since the close of the 
civil war to retard the onward move- 
ment and check the prosperity of the 
South, might be easily traced, but this 
is not a suitable occasion to discuss 
them. 

“If I am asked, When will this pre- 
dicted prosperity be realized? my an- 
swer is, When the passions and preju- 
dices engendered by the strife shall 
have entirely subsided ; when the inali- 
enable right of every man to equal free- 
dom with every other man is fully re- 
cognized by society; when the laborer 
is not only fully protected in life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness, but 
ample provision is made for the educa- 
tion of his children; and when it be- 
comes known and accepted that wealth 
and intellectual improvement come only 
from individual industry and effort, and 
not from the pursuit of what we call 
politics. 

“Then, and not till then, will the 
South have entered upon the full reali- 
zation of the benefits which must event- 
ually flow from the change. No politi- 
cal economist will deny that educated 
labor brings greater rewards, both to 
the employer and the employed ; hence, 
considerations of self-interest, to say 
nothing of the duty required of us by 
the Golden Rule, demand the educa- 
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tion of all the people. In view, then, 
of what has been already achieved, and 
of what remains to be surely realized 
hereafter as the results of the war which 
peopled the graves that lie before us, 
have we not great occasion to pour out 
the gratitude of our hearts with the 
flowers now strewn on this consecrated 
spot? * © f fF fF . & 
“The graves throughout the South, 
in which sleep thousands who arrayed 
themselves against the Government, 
. testify to their courage and soldierly 
hearing. Their bravery and endurance 
were illustrated on many well-contested 
fields. It is impossible to doubt that 


the masses among them fought for what 
they believed to be right; and however 
‘they may have been misled by false 
theories of government, or deluded by 
the artful teachings of cunning and am- 
bitious leaders, we can not fail to recog- 


nize their valor, or the tenacity and 
fidelity with which they adhered to the 
cause in which they had enlisted, so 
long as the conflict continued. If our 
own great President could declare in 
the midst’ of the strife that it was pros- 
ecuted on our part ‘with malice toward 
none, but with charity for all”? how 
much more ready should we be now to 
bury the animosities that belong to the 
past, and concede to the men who 
fought against us the qualities illustrat- 
ed by their courage and devotion to 
the cause espoused by them. * * * 

“The two grand results of the war 
which more than compensate the coun- 
try for all its sad bereavements and 
vast expenditure and waste of money 
and property, are the extinction of 
slavery and the recognized indissolubil- 
ity of our National Union; and the 
time is not far distant when these will 
be accepted and admitted as blessings 
by the people of every section. Men 
of the Soifth will sooner or later admit 





that success in what they undertook 
would have been a grievous misfortune 
even to themselves. What they may 
think of their action in the past is of 
little moment, so far as it can affect the 
present and future interests of the coun- 
try. What we have a right to expect 
and insist upon is practical loyalty in 
the future to the country, and cheerful 
obedience to its Constitution and laws. 
Mere historical and sentimental loyalty 
is of far less consequence. We ask no 
sacrifice of conviction, no humiliation 
of soldierly pride, while insisting on 
and enforcing every principle resulting 
from the victory. We may look with 
indulgence, if not with indifference, on 
the apologies and defenses that will 
certainly through all time be put forth 
by the descendants of the men who 
fought on the side of the Rebellion, and 
agree to differ with them on what is 
rapidly becoming a mere chronicle of 
record and of theory. The history of 
the world furnishes examples from 
which we may learn lessons of wisdom 
in this respect. The past struggles in 
our mother country illustrate what I 
mean. The great leaders on either side 
of the civil war of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—Hamden, Pym, and Cromwell, 
and Falkland, Hyde, and Ormond— 
have full justice done them by all com- 
petent historians, and their virtues and 
talents are the common heritage of the 
English people; and the historians of 
those times are equally loyal to the 
British Constitution of to-day, whether 
they take the side of the Cavaliers or 
espouse the cause of the Roundheads. 
ee’ S's * 
“ May we not, then, look forward with 
assured confidence to the time in the 
near future when all intelligent men, 
North &nd South, will not only accept 
the results of the late conflict, but will 
recognize the blessings that flow from 
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it, and admit that any other issue would 
have been an irreparable calamity to 
both sections of the country. While 
we must differ from those who sought 
to dissolve the Union, and look from a 
different standpoint upon the history of 
the struggle that ensued, we may safely 
concede to them the right to hold such 
opinions as they like in respect of the 
past, and claim from them only a cheer- 
ful and hearty loyalty to the present 





and future. And why should this not 
be so? Are we not bound together by 
ties of consanguinity and community of 
material interests? Whatever pro- 
motes discord, or weakens our common 
Government, threatens danger and dis- 
aster to all alike; and whatever gives 
strength and perpetuity to our free in- 
stitutions, promises blessings to the 
people in every part of the country, 
and to their posterity.” 


—~+49—_—. 


THE POLITICAL DRIFT. 


ELIGIONISTS, until but recently, 

have claimed to lead the battle 
of progress. Without saying that re- 
ligion has loosened its grasp, we ac- 
knowledge that politics is in the van. 
Having gathered strength and momen- 
tum from the correlation of the many 


popularized sciences, it has developed 
to a multitudinous science in itself. Its 
list of civilizing labors and lore, in the 
economic and progressive relations to 
humanity, includes even physics and 


metaphysics. Its questions, or issues, 
present a vast and various surface, and 
a profound and portentous depth. Its 
material—religious, social, physical, and 
moral economy and thrift—require a 
telescopic extension of philosophic vision 
that is capable of bringing remote and 
obscure conditions up to the eye, even 
as hidden stars come forth from the 
gray depths of the heavens, by the aid 
of a lens, to show us the possibilities of 
the unknown. 

There was a period when all men 
were “under age;” that is, not privil- 
eged to manage for their own best ad- 
vancement—when a monarch was head 
and brains for his people, and they 
were heart and hand for their ging. It 
was an equality of rights similar to that 
which the crafty white man manufac- 





tured for himself and a tawny brother 
hunter, as they were dividing the game 
of the day—“I will take the turkey 
and you may have the crow, or you 
may have the crow and I will take the 
turkey.” 

But time is changeful, and plastic 
man has been remodeled and rein- 
forced. At the present age, not only 
the mightiest intellects of the world are 
straining to simplify this ever-growing 
complexity af the great struggle for 
life and happiness, but we find that, in 
the lowliest cottages that nestle in 
fertile valleys, in quiet town, and 
mottled city, here and there, the com- 
mon man, who gets his bread and but- 
ter by the sweat of the brow, has the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that he, 
too, has a voice in the manufacture of 
men, miscreants, and monstrosities. 
This elastic privilege may look like a 
leap in the dark, but it is a stumbling 
gait on the homestretch toward the 
promulgation of equal rights. Montes- 
quieu, the French philosopher, says: 
“When God endowed human beings 
with brains, He did not intend to guar- 
anty them.” Like a vine in sunshine 
and in shadow, intelligence climbs up 
by the nearest thing that suggests im- 
mediate support. We have all heard 


“ 
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of the girl who responded to the ad- 
vertisement for a “ wet nurse.” In re- 
ply to the interrogatories concerning 
her capabilities for the situation, she 
honestly acknowledged that she did not 
understand the business, “ but,” with 
commendable pride, said she, “I could 
learn.” “ During all past times,” says 
Herbert Spencer, “ mankind have even- 
tually gone right after trying all possi- 
ble ways of going wrong.” John 
Neal, a shrewd philanthropist, writes, 
in a letter: “You will find that, when- 
ever it is possible, the great unreason- 
ing multitude is always in the wrong.” 
Keeping in view, then, that this nega- 
tive means of progression is the only 
method that ignorant, perverse human- 
ity will avail itself of—seeing that man 
will go wrong when he can, and right 
when he must—we are morally bound 
to applaud the enthusiastic efforts 
which the lower classes heroically 
make to develop themselves to the 
meanest among mean men, while they 
aspire to be the greatest among noble- 
men. The lowest human passions, and 
the highest human attributes, upon the 
consideration that they are accessories 
to be obtained of the advancing future, 
are, avowedly, at par. They are eggs 
to be hatched in the nest of the Bird of 
Paradise. They are inch-rounds of the 
long ladder of manhood. Bear-hunters 
ere not over modest about being 
hugged. “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

An impartial government of the peo- 
ple, by that people, is an elaboration 
of intelligence that can be wrought out 
only by piece-meal. Even learned men 
—sages—are reasoning beings only now 
and then. They dream immeasurably 
more than they reason. At impulse 
man takes up the oars of thonght, and 
plies them vigorously, as if he could get 
over the whole expanse of the ocean of 
knowledge with a few strong strokes, 





but as he turns to mentally question 
some familiar landmark, and finds that 
he has barely changed the angles of 
distance, his enthusiasm relaxes its en- 
tire tension, and he passively drops 
back into his pleasure-seat, relieved, 
and lets the tide of chance and circum- 
stance drift him anywhere away from 
responsibility. 

To illustrate the weakness of the 
common mind—its tendencies to ex- 
haust its will-power—let us quote from 
Sproat’s “Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Life:” The native mind, to an edu- 
cated mind, seems generally to be 
asleep; and if you suddenly ask a 
novel question, you have to repeat it, 
while the mind of the savage is awak- 
ing, and to speak with emphasis until 
he has quite got your meaning. * * 
On his attention being fully aroused, 
he often shows much quickness in reply 
and ingenuity in argument. But a 
short conversation wearies him, partic- 
ularly if questions are asked that re- 
quire efforts of thought or memory on 
his part. The mind of the savage 
then appears to rock to and fro out of 
mere weakness, and he tells lies and 
talks nonsense. It is certainly a sig- 
nificant insight to our republican gov- 
ernment that we get when we take into 
consideration that millions of different 
nationalities are crowding into our land 
of freedom, and asking and receiving, 
with very slight strictures, the citizen’s 
liberty to assist in the direction of edu- 
cation, to have a voice in municipal 
rights, and to help devise means for 
extensive political economies, while 
many, a very large many of them, and 
of our own nation born, too, correspond 
admirably to this much of Sproat’s de- 
scription of the savage Ahns. 

“Tf, of ten men, nine are recognized 
as fools, which is a common calcula- 
tion, how, in the name of wonder,” asks 
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* Carlyle, “will you ever get a ballot- 
box to grind out a wisdom from the 
votes of these ten men?” Neither 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles, 
has been preached, digested, forgotten, 
and resurrected, in turn, times unnum- 
,bered. But, even now, amateur gar- 
deners take scions from the best fruit 
trees, and insert them in branches of 
other family trees, obtaining superior 
fruits therefrom—a practical triumph 
of science over ancient maxims, Our 
very great-grandmother, Eve, when she 
ate the crab-apple, got knowledge out 
of it. She learned “evil,” and, as 
Tabitha Tattle says, when expatiating 
upon the advantages gained by thrust- 
ing your inquisitive nose into your 
neighbor’s secret blemishes, “ such 
knowledge is power.” 

Life—what is it? Go to the 
Northern Esquimaux for informa- 
tion: “ Watching at the blow-hole of 
a seal for hours, in a temperature of 
75° below freezing point, is the con- 
stant work of the Innuit-hunter. And 
when at last his prey is struck, it is a 
luxury to feast upon the raw blood and 
blubber.” Ask the model statesman, 
What is life? and he replies: “To 
serve our country.” The zealous 
Christian admonishes us to “Serve the 
Lord Jesus.” Now turn to the banker, 
and note his reply: “Render unto 
Cesar the things that be Cesar’s, etc., 
with twelve per cent. interest—this is 
life.” It is, indeed. It does not mat- 
ter that the banker is thinking only of 
his own income, Our vision is not so 
proscribed, and we can easily see that 
whosoever hath means to return the 
borrowed ““ principal” to the sharkish 
human banker, and to the Almighty 
banker, all that He ‘has loaned from 
the fund of nature, with twelve per 
cent. for usury, has multiplied his 
various talents according to the de- 





mands of Scripture, and the lordly 
commands of the money-glutton. He 
has compassed the whole field of 
progress, from the nearest corner where 
man has piled the débris of experience 
to the full vintage where the wine of 
life “ sparkles, but not inebriates.” 

When we have gathered together 
the people of all grades from the four 
quarters of the globe under one great 
commonwealth ; when we have anal- 
yzed and criticised them in every light 
and shade as mental, moral beings, we 
must admit the esthetic theory, at 
least, of justice, and concede to each 
and all the moral right of reason, imag- 
ination,.conscience, and consciousness, 
with ample space and abundant ele- 
ment wherein these may obtain the 
growth which instinct demands for 
them from time to time. Of their ne- 
cessities we cannot get a view too wide 
or too comprehensive. Our surging 
sea of humanity cannot afford to disre- 
gard or be disregarded by its tributaries. 

The law of gravitation is fully appli- 
cable to the progressive rights of man- 
kind. He who attempts to cheat the 
Almighty out of one single day’s ad- 
vancement of the untutored, undisci- 
plined races, to keep a broad way clear 
for his own proficiency and comfort, 
does not approach the dignity of the 
knave; he must be set down as a fool. 
He sinks himself at the start in the 
inextricable mire of his own unmanly 
selfishness. 

The great work of a nation, be it 
remembered, is the making of men, not 
of monarchs, nor of goverriments ; and 
“when God turns the mill”—/uman- 
ity’s mil—“who shall stop it?” 
Neither a hopper-full of wise giants 
nor a grist of small fools. A few colos- 
sal intellects can not span this interna- 
tional age, for it is eminently the age 
of varieties, the age of divergences, the 
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scientific age. Progressive agitations 


no longer concentrate upon one great 
issue, or one great necessity; there is 
division and subdivision of question, 
and of positive demand. Political 
measures are multiplying, widening, 
deepening, intensifying, and systema- 
tizing. Not with any indications of an 





approach to a rapid termination of 
difficulties, but with every promise that 
we could wish of a successive contin- 
uance of surprising developments and 
transformations that shall surpass our 
grandest idealities and our most pro- 
found conceptions of God, man, and 
nature. R. K. 
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REY. S. H. PLATT, 


A.M. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


lay gentleman has a temperament 

distinguished for fineness, suscepti- 
bility, and sensitiveness. Inheriting, as 
we judge, more from the mother than 
from the father, he is intuitive in his 
range of thought, and though he may 





think logically, and discuss questions in 
an argumentative and logical manner, 
his intuition of the truth generally gives 
him the outline of thought, which logic, 
in its slower form of action, will demon- 
strate. As one who may be elevated 
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high up in a balloon, or on a tower, and 
look over the territory of a city into the 
streets and very chimney-tops, gets a 
bird’s-eye view of the surroundings, 
and afterward comes down and surveys 
or traverses every way and alley,or goes 
to every desirable place and point; in 
like manner intuition brings one up to 
where he can see the whole field, and 
logic helps him afterward to demon- 
strate and verify it. 

We find here evidences of a thin 
skull, also fine hair and sharp outlines 
of features, indicating a great predom- 
inance of the mental temperament, 
which gives the tendency to think, to 
live in the realm of imagination, emo- 
tion, and sympathy. His natural way 
of exerting influence is to try the finer 
and higher forms of influence first, and 
if these do not produce the desired re- 
sults, to reach down lower and lower, 
until he can find where men’s best sen- 
sibilities are, and thus get hold of them. 
He is most at home among people 
who have thought, culture, attainment, 
and aspiration, and who live in the 
sphere of the higher feelings. When 
he meets one of those beefy, gross na- 
tures, that are altogether “ of the earth, 
earthy,” he hardly knows how to en- 
gage with him, what motive to present, 
what bait,if we may use the term, to 
use to attract and to lead him. But 
with this sensitive temperament, and 
with this tendency toward the spiritual 
—not necessarily toward the marvel- 
ous—he is anxious to find a man’s best 
and highest motive, and to lead him by 
that, or to influence him by means of 
it, if possible. 

The base of this brain is large enough 
to give a great deal of earnestness and 
power. He is not one of those men 
who live solely in the atmosphere of 
delicacy and purity and high aspira- 
tion; he believes in courage, in forti- 





tude, in what the English call pluck, 
and is naturally a great worker, and 
whatever his hands find to do in the 
way of physical exertion is pushed to 
the extent of his strength. If he were 
called to manual labors, or to duties 
inviting physical exertion mainly, he 
would be rapid, accurate, thorough, and 
successful in the work. If he were 
calied to handle machinery, he would 
take proper care of more of it than most 
men of his strength and energy. There 
is not a lazy bone in him, nor a delin- 
quent fiber. He is warm in his temper, 
is naturally capable of. a high order of 
indignation when it is properly called 
for. 

This feeling, when. harnessed to in- 
dustry, gives force; when called into 
danger it gives courage, and has a ten- 
dency to sustain and strengthen a man 
in all his moral purposes. There are 
men who love the truth and aspire after 
holiness, and would make everybody 
good if they had the power to do it; 
yet they lack the courage to look men 
in the face ,and tell them the truth; 
they are afraid to speak as strongly as 
they think. This gentleman is not 
afraid to speak truth strongly and 
bravely, nor is he afraid to tell ad- 
vanced truths; and while he would 
conserve everything that is of the past, 
which is worthy of being saved, he is 
all the time hungry for the higher and 
the better. As the growing tree does 
not necessarily ignore the old trunk out 
of which it sprouts, nor the last year’s 
wood, but builds new wood from the 
end of the old twigs, using the old 
trunk and branches as means of sup- 
port and nutrition, so he is both a con- 
servative and a radical, pushing his 
inquiries into new fields, and holding 
on to all the old truth that is not dead ; 
but he inclines to trim off all the dead 
limbs. Many persons who work in the 
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same field with him are afraid he trims 
off too many of the old limbs, but it is 
argument enough for him to see that 
there is no sap in the branch, and he 
does not wait for it to decay before the 
saw is applied. In other words, he 
would seek to hold the truths of relig- 
ion and duty, and at the same time keep 
pace with science, and unite the two, 

‘believing “that all truth is of God,” 
’ and, as Dr. Gall once said, “true relig- 
ion is central truth, and all knowledge, 
in my opinion, should be gathered 
around it.” 

He has invention, and if he could ex- 
ercise it in the direction of mechanism, 
he would be an inventor of machinery, 
and in any direction where new meth- 
ods; or a better use of old ones, can be 
employed, his Constructiveness helps 
him, even in the construction of a letter 
or of a sermon. The co-ordination of 
forces and facts and ideas are compre- 
hended by one who has large Construct- 
iveness better than by one of the same 
general intelligence without Construct- 
iveness, Dr. Chalmers had excessively 
large Constructiveness, and his sermons 
were full of splendid mechanical illus- 
trations, out of which he deduced higher 
truths. 

We find here, also, a full share of 
the tendency to acquire. He has finan- 
cial capability, power to manage finan- 
cial matters in such a way as to make 
them as successful as may be. Hence 
his efforts to raise money for the pro- 
motion of the various causes which 
come under his administration gen- 
erally secure success. Some people 
will go into a parish that is able to do 
abundantly, but everything will get 
behindhand, and they can hardly keep 
their church edifice in repair. This 
gentleman would find a church in debt 
and work it out. If buildings were 
out of order he would get them re- 





paired; if a congregation. were slack 
about paying their dues, he would work 
them up to duty. 

We find in him large Cautiousness, 
which renders him prudent, watchful, 
and pains-taking, but not a large amount 
of Secretiveness. His frankness is a 
marked trait, having a clear mind to 
look ahead, and courage to back up his 
purposes; he does not feel the need so 
much of policy and management as 
some do. 

His love of approbation is large 
enough to make him sensitive to the 
good and ill-opinion of the world. He 
is anxious to be approved; suffers if he 
is degraded or undervalued, and feels 
that a good name is something to be 
cherished and protected, and that a 
true man has no business to be consid- 
ered dishonorable; that he should so 
relate himself to his friends and to the 
world that his character, motives, and 
conduct shall be considered favorably 
by the world. 

The organ of Self-Esteem was natu- 
rally low, but it isimproving. In early 
life, say before he was twenty-one years 
of age, he was obliged to carry him- 
self in embarrassing situations, very 
much as an overloaded, spirited horse 
does up a steep hill; the horse goes up 
on a run, and our subject was obliged 
to key himself up, as for a tremendous 
effort. / 

His Continuity is moderate, hence he 
can devote himself to a variety of top- 
ics, and their multiplicity does not con- 
fuse his mind. He can give attention 
to different matters in rapid succession 
without feeling harrassed.e 

He has strong Consvientiousness, and 
loves duty and justice, and it works 
with Cautiousness. He is more anxious 
for truth, for that which falls under the 
term integrity, than for anything else, 
and would suffer seriously in feeling if 
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he were falsely accused of untruth or 
any other want of integrity. 

He has strong sympathy, and suffers 
deeply with those who are in trouble. 
His Hope is not an extravagant element. 
He yearns for that which is high and 
immortal and desirable, but he is not 
inclined to promise himself or others 
very much; and generally puts a saving 
clause in when he is asked to promise 
something to-morrow or next week. 
His Spirituality gives him a keen sense 
of that which relates to faith and 
things invisible. 

Here is large Ideality and Mirthful- 
ness. These tend to give a sense of 
the beautiful, the grand, and the witty. 
He has a good memory of facts, and 
excellent Language for the clothing of 
thought and feeling, and if he had been 
educated to the law, instead of to the 
ministry, he would have been known 
for possessing the power of carrying 
the leading facts of adjudicated cases 
in his memory. 

His adaptation to life’s pursuits 
would lead him naturally to public 
speaking, and there is in his composi- 
tion and in his efforts not a little of 
that which is really dramatic, and we 
may say that the truly dramatic has 
really no more exclusive right to the 
stage than dullness has in any other 
profession. Mr. Moody, with all his 
sturdy, physical organization, and with 
his lack of the graces of the schools 
and of culture, is full of the dramatic, 
and much of his power lies init. A 
man to succeed in the pulpit, at the 
bar, on the lecturing rostrum, in the 
school-room?in the family, is all the 
better for having the power and the 
pathos coming from the qualities and 
faculties which tend to the dramatic. 
The power of putting the thought into 
such words, and the voice into such 
tones, and the looks into such form, as 





to make men feel and believe, is dra- 

matic, and our subject ought to have 

it with this head and temperament. 
BIOGRAPHY, 

Rev. Mr. Pratr,* at present the pas- 
tor of the DeKalb Avenue M. E. Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., was born in the 
town of New Milford, Conn., in the 
year 1829, and is now forty-seven years 
old. His father, Marshall Platt, was a 
farmer of New Milford, and his grand- 
father, on his mother’s side, Orange 
Merwin, was some years Member of 
Congress, representing a district in 
Connecticut. His father is now living 
in New Milford; his mother died at 
that place about five years ago. His pa- 
rents were both members of the Meth- 
odist Church. His family were in com- 
fortable circumstances, such as farm- 
ers usually are. Mr. Platt was edu 
cated in the Amenia Seminary, Duchess 
County, N. Y., situated about twenty- 
five miles east of Poughkeepsie. On 
account of a lung complaint he left the 
school, after having been there parts 
of three years. The tutors at the Sem- 
inary were at the time Dr. Cummings, 
Dr. E. O. Haven, Bishop Gilbert Ha- 
ven, and Dr. Winchell, of the Syracuse 
University. He then went under pri- 
vate tuition for several years, studied 
medicine and theology under accom- 
plished preceptors, and received a di- 
ploma from the Wesleyan University. 





(* This gentleman has been the subject of extended 
comments in the public prints, and in religious circies, 
in regard to his being cured of a severe lameness of 
twenty-five years’ duration. Everybody knew him as 
the lame preacher, who had to walk with two canes, 
or with a crutch and cane, and was obliged to sit 
during his pulpit services. The statement is, that on 
the twenty-fifth of July, 1875, his lameness was cured 
ae the result of prayer and faith. He came home from 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, where the cure was effected, 
without the aid of his canes, and dispensed with their 
use, stands to preach, etc. We have known him for 
years as a cripple ; he now visits our office apparently 
cured. He has published the facts in a pamphlet, en- 
titled “My 25th Year Jubilee; or, Cure by Faith,” 
the price of which is 15 cents.--Eps. A. P. J. 
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The private course was adopted be- 
cause of his impaired health. 

He is now called the philosopher of 
the N. Y. E. Conference. He has 
written many works, among which are 
his “Gift of Power,” “Christian Sep- 
aration from the World,” “ Princely 
Manhood,” “Christ and Adornments,” 
“The Philosophy of Christian Holi- 
ness,” and “ Queenly Womanhood,” 
etc. Of “The Philosophy of Christ- 
ian Holiness,” 2,300 copies were 
sold within two weeks after its issue. 
His “Elijah the Tishbite” is an admi- 
rable production. The “ Plan of Church 
Work,” “Princely Manhood,” “Power 
of Grace,” and the “ Wondrous Name,” 
are deemed of great merit. The Bridge- 
port Daily Standard, of April 6th, 1875, 
contains the following: 


“ We acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Platt’s unequalled lecture on ‘ Princel 
Manhood,’ and thank him for the soul- 
feast we had in reading it. A great 
temptation requires a great breakwa- 
ter, else, surging in resistlessly, it must 
sweep all before it, and where should 
the young Christian, especially, look 
for succor if not to Him on whom he 
feels he can throw himself in all temp- 
tations? He has given, in ou~ judg- 
ment, the only practical solution of this 
much-vexed question. Could we have 
read this work years ago, it would have 
shed much light on a dark pathway. 
Having had a glimpse or two at the 
manuscript, we knew the line of argu- 
ment he would follow, but we never 
supposed that from temptation he 
would evolve strength to resist temp- 
tation. This he has substantially done. 
The more we think of it, the stranger it 
seems to us that ministers of the Gos- 
- should so long have held their peace. 

his we can only regard as reprehensi- 
ble in the extreme. They take upon 
themselves to decry dancing and other 
innocent amusements, as tending to 
draw the mind away from heavenly 
things, yet hear the cry of agony coming 
up from millions around them, ‘Oh, 
why were we not instructed and ad- 
vised where most likely to fall ?? Essays 





innumerable are forcibly penned to 
warn against shoals and quicksands, 
and commentary ladders are reared to 
help the average intellect to climb over 
poorly translated or obscure passages of 
the Scripture, yet where the most light 
is needed, there we find utter dark- 
ness. The subject is only touched 
from mercenary motives, by quacks 
and charlatans, who, with their illus- 
trated works of balderdash and non- 
sense, if nothing worse, but pour gun- 
aw into a magazine already on fire. 
e shall take great pains to circulate 
this lecture, and have before called at- 
tention to it. Were we able we would 
place it in the hands of every youn 
man able to receive the truth, and bi 
him find therein the firm yet gentle 
uidance his wavering soul is longing 
or.” 


But to recur to our subject. In 1850 
-51 he ministered in Cornwall, Conn.; 
in 1852-53 in Fairfield ; in 1854 in the 
Olvinville Mission; in 1855 at Green- 
port, Long Island; in 1856 his health 
failed ; in 1857-58 he was pastor of the 
Nathan Bangs M. E. Church, Brooklyn; 
in 1859 he was laid physically prostrate ; 
in 1860 he ministered in the Ninth Street 
Church, New York; in 1860-61 he 
edited the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, an enterprise of his own founding, 
and under his management the circula- 
tion of the paper rose to 6,000 copies. 
He was then offered a regimental chap- 
laincy by Governor Morgan, of New 
York ; sold his publication and accepted 
it, but by an accident was prevented 
from entering the field. In 1863-64 he 
served in Newtown, Conn. ; in 1865-67 
in Winsted, Conn., and then came again 
to Brooklyn, as pastor of the Fleet 
Street Church in 1868-70. In 1871-73 
he served in Bridgeport, Conn. In 
1874 he returned to Brooklyn. 

In 1853, while stationed in Fairfield, 
he was married, and now has three 
children. Mrs. Platt is a lady of re- 
finement, accomplished manners, and 
generous nature. 
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_ Mr. Platt carefully studies his ser- 

mons, takes an outline, enters bravely 
into his theme, with a sharply critical 
analysis, and prepares his hearers to 
launch with him into the heart of his 
subject. He is a lover of science in 
general, particularly of natural science, 
and uses his knowledge of surgery, pa- 
thology, medicine, and physiology, as 
accompaniments to his spiritual teach- 
ings in his Sunday discourses. He is 
a total-abstinence man, a sound anti- 
tobacconist, hates everything that has 
a tendency to provoke the appetites or 
excite the passions in depraved human 
nature. He was also once the editor 
of the State Temperance Journal in 
Connecticut, and was the G. W. C. 


of the Good Templars, and chaplain‘ 


of R. G. W. Lodge of North America. 
Thus we have in him a man of dis- 
tinction, an author of no mean worth, a 





scientist, a physician, a philosopher, 
a preacher, and a sound disciplinarian. 

In appearance and manner Mr. Platt 
is the type of the true American gen- 
tleman. He is rather short in stature, 
and swarthy in complexion; has sweet, 
winning eyes, and an expression at 
once frank, generous, and honest. He 
is of most pacific, tranquil disposition, 
and courteous in his deportment. 

We do not remember ever before to 
have heard from the pulpit so brave, 
accurate, and scientific treatment of 
subjects, combined with ardent, earn- 
est, and tender religious instruction. 
He is orthodox in his faith as a Meth- 
odist, and true to the developments of 
advanced and scientific learning. He 
seems to believe that science and relig- 
ion are twin sisters, and that the God 
of nature and of grace is the same, and 
the father of both. 


—— +04 — 


LET ME ALONE. 


BY LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


ArounD each soul is a sacred wall, 
Enshrining and protecting all; 
He breaks, who enters rudely here, 
The spirit’s law of atmosphere. 


Each mind hath kingdom of its own, 
Its castle, cabinet, and throne; 

Then, though you knock till eventide, 
Seek not unasked a soul’s fireside. 


Nor with your lecture, censure’s frown, 
Batter its sacred ramparts down, 

Nor steal within a soul’s domain 

Its secret, hidden faults to gain. 


Nor break its glass with critic’s stone— 
God’s crystal you must let alone; © 

On each soul’s door, in angel’s view, 

Is Heaven's deep graven hitherto. 





s 
You never do a spirit good 
Breaking its royal solitude, 
Persuasion’s breath may reach its door, 
And Reason’s waves may wash its shore. 


But while it shall none other harm, 
None other hinder or alarm, 

Let each soul have its chapel, creed, 
For its own thinking, faith, and deed. 


And, free as God’s pure, peerless flowers, 
Unchecked, unfold its noblest powers, 
Till human nature’s trampled field 
Thought’s fairest crowns imperial yield. 


Through broken window, broken dome, 
Through wounded spirit’s broken home, 
I hear the ceaseless echo moan, 

“ Harsh tongue and hand, let me alone.” 


——_+4—___——__ 


Ossect or Lire.—Our business is to live 
in the world for the good of the world— 
for the sake of cleansing it and dignifying 


it. It was not a great while ago, if even to 
this day the opposite is true, that the ne- 
cessity of working with one’s hands fora 
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living was considered to be so gross and base 
that Plato said he would not have a me- 
Labor 
was then odious in the judgment of men; 


chanic live in his ideal republic. 


but refinement and liberty and religion 
changed all that, until now, throughout our 
land —at least in large portions of it— 
the man who does not work, or who is 
_ ashamed to work, is disgraced. There was 
a time when to be a gentleman meant to be 
absolutely free from the necessity of doing 





anything for one’s support; but to-day, we 
may hear men using language like this: “I 
came into New York with all I had in the 
world tied up in a little cotton handker- 
chief, and now I am worth millions of dol- 
lars.” A man is proud of himself when he 
can say that, and he knows that others are 
proud of him. I am proud when I see a 
rich man, if he has made his property by 
honest industry, and if it is a monument of 
his virtue. 














Kuow, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite : 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans. 











THE HUMAN 


SOUL, 


ITS ORIGIN, NATURE, AND FACULTIES. 


— problem of our personality has 
taxed the powers of metaphysi- 
cians in all ages. It is many-sided, and, 
therefore, no consideration of it from a 
single standing-point will cnable the 
solution, Just as the eager philosopher 
imagines that he has achieved it, he is 
very sure to find to his chagrin that the 
little sprite has escaped him; the idea 
which he had thought was grasped, he 
has failed to express. The Wunder- 
smith was hardly more unsuccessful. 
The old Grecian legend informs us 
that the goddess Heré, or Juno, wish- 
ing to chastise the Phenicians of Bao- 
tia, sent the Sphinx to Thebes for that 
purpose. This singular being, seating 
herself on a high rock near the city, 
proposed to all who came near the rid- 
dle: “ A certain creature has four feet, 
two feet, and three feet, with but one 
voice; but the number of feet varies at 





different periods, and when it has the 
most it is weakest.” ; 

All who failed to interpret this enig- 
ma were unrelentingly destroyed. At 
last the fateful GZdipus came, with the 
solution: “This prodigy is Man. In 
the morning of life he is a child moving 
himself forward by means of both his 
feet and hands; in adult age he walks 
upon his feet alone; and inthe decline 
of life a staff aids his steps.” Immedi- 
ately, so the legend informs us, the 
Sphinx leaped from the high promon- 
tory into the sea, and was seen no 
more. 

This riddle, indeed, is propounded 
anew to every one, and is never solved 
by one person for or in the behalf of 
another. ‘Till the answer has been ren- 
dered aright, he is under the mortal 
sentence, and the inexorable Sphinx is 
ready to smite. Perhaps the difficulty 
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is inherent in the problem. A cup can 
not contain another of the same or larg- 
er dimensions; and the human mind 
can comprehend no fact or law of vast- 
er proportions than itself. The negro 
servant of Sir Peter Parker, of the pe- 
riod of the American Revolution, stood 
aghast when interrogated, “ How much 
water?” He could not conceive the 
possibility of measuring the whole At- 
lantic Ocean with a quart pot. How 
can the mind have an adequate idea of 
its own compass ? how find out or take 
the measure of the Infinite? Yet man 
is the apocrypha, the Great Secret, into 
the knowledge of which the neophyte 
is to be initiated; and man, the Divine 
humanity, is th@pocalypse, the disclo- 
sure or epoptic vision given by the 
hierophant. 
BUT HOw ? 

Things generally appear according as 
we view them. Plato believed that the 
Mysteries illustrated supernal truths ; 
Alcibiades thought them only a matter 
suitable for drunken jesting. The 
Egyptian deity, Ptah, the creator and 
revealer, or Kneph, the Good Spirit, 
fabricating man at his potter’s wheel, 
was seen to be employed as a god, or 
contrariwise, according to the temper 
of mind by which the work was con- 
templated. In the reading of the first 
verse of the book of Genesis, some rey- 
erently perceive the Elohim depicted in 
the creation, where others observe only 
a salacious goat.* 

In ‘the exploring of all mysteries, 
those of our own being as well as those 
of our greater being, the cosmos or uni- 
verse, we perceive what we are looking 
in order to perceive, and view it as foul 
and degrading, or divine and ennobling, 





* In the Samaritan or Old Hebrew text this passage 
reads, “the Azima, or goat created.’ It may have 
been a symbolical expression, denoting that the work 
was done when the sign or constellation Capricorn was 
the throne of the antumnal sun. 





according as we are ourselves grovel- 
ling or heaven-toned. So, in the differ- 
ent schools of theology man is regard- 
ed as totally depraved, or as little low- 
er than angels; he is exhorted to enno- 
ble his nature even to communion with 
Divinity, or to crucify, vilify, and fam- 
ish it—as the subject happens to be re- 
garded. 

But we do not propose any spiritual 
regeneration; we believe in none which 
does not comprehend man fairly and in- 
telligently as he is, and aim to develop 
him from that condition, rather than to 
transmute him, into.what he, from his 
very nature itself, his interior constitu- 
tion, was designed to become. The 
divine paternal impulse which began 
him human, must perfect its work by 
evolving him divine. 

WHAT THE SOUL Is. 

We protest, therefore, against the 
hum-drum, old-fashioned idea that the 
human soul is a kind of spiritual essence 
which is in some peculiar sense distinct 
from the will and personality—a some- 
thing that,can suffer, apart from us, so 
to express it, especially in expiatio or 
as a consequence, if we do or enjo, as 
we ought not—as though it was so.1e- 
what of the nature of an estate which 
belonged to us, which ought to be cared 
for and not involved, because such im- 
providence and prodigality would work 
inconvenience to ourselves and heirs. 

We dissent, likewise, as fully and un- 
equivocally from the doctrine of mod- 
ern writers on psychology, or, perhaps, 
more correctly, mental physiology, that 
the soul and all psychical action and 
phenomena are essentially the products 
of the brain, evolved from’ peculiar ar- 
rangements of the cells and molecules, 
aided and modified, it may be, by 
other bodily conditions, We are aware 
that we jeopard whatever position we 
might otherwise hold with prominent 
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scientists of the present time, but it is 
a penalty which, under the circum- 
stances, we elect to pay. We freely 
acknowledge the importance of a prop- 
er development of brain for the prima- 
ry growth of the mind and psychical 
elements of our being ; and also concede 
that cerebration is essential to thought 
and action, But, at this point, the con- 
viction comes back upon us that there 
is another factor not to be overlooked 
or discarded in these calculations, The 
human idea, to our thinking, asserts it- 
self in the entity of the soul; which, 
however closely allied at the outset 
with facts and conditions of our corpo- 
teal existence, even if apparently de- 
rived from them, eventually manifests 
itself as the “real presence,” the per- 
son, the Hyo—for whose advent all 
these were but ministers, whom it 
transcends and eventually supersedes. 
An analogy is found in the growth of 
wheat. Vital and all-important is the 
office of the chaff, and necessary above 
all that we can estimate are the roots 
and straw; but when the grain is 
evolved and matured, their functions 
cease. The wheat is the essential thing, 
the actual and potential entity, of which 
the others were servants and precur- 
sors. It is gathered into the garner, 
while the others, having accomplished 
their use, are fanned away and left to 
perish. The soul is the personality, the 
selfhood, the entity which is implied 
by the pronouns4J, thou, he, or she. It 
feels with the sensory nerves, sees with 
the eyes, hears with the ears, smells 
and tastes with the olfactory and gus- 
tatory nerves, is conscious of weight 
and resistance, heat and cold, the auras 
of others, the perception of sex, through 
the medium of the organs which the 
body possesses. But because it thus 
feels, sees, and is otherwise percep- 
‘tive, the logical sequence does not fol- 





low that all these organs of sensibil- 
ity constitute the soul, or any part 
of it. 

THE BIBLE DOCTRINE. 

It has been said of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, as also of the works of Plato, 
that the writers laid the whole ancient 
world under contribution. To our ap- 
prehension, they are often more intelli- 
gible in their utterances regarding the 
nature of man and its constituents than 
most other speculations upon the same 
topics, including those who have pw- 
fessed or endeavored to explain them. 
It is a curious fact, however, that they 
never indicate the brain as having any 
part in psychical action or phenomena, 
although the Hebrew text of the Bible 
is overflowing with the hierographical 
or pictorial style. We find the nose 
mentioned to indicate perception and 
intellectual action; the eyes and ears, 
also, in figurative senses; the reins or 
kidneys, the liver, the diaphragm, the 
bowels, to express psychical and emo- 
tional sensibilities; the heart as the 
seat of everything peculiar to the hu- 
man nature and disposition. 

But when the person is signified, the 
term used is sow. “What is a man 
profited,” asks Jesus, “if he gain the 
world and lose his own soul?” or, 
as the Gospel according to Luke ex- 
presses it insynonym: “ What is a man 
advantaged if he gain the whole world 
and lose himself?” The discontented 
Israelites complain to Moses: “Our 
soul loatheth this light bread;” and 
Moses himself is represented as saying: 
“Thy soul longeth to eat flesh,” (Deut- 
eronomy, xii. 20.) With the same 
meaning of selfhood the Lord declares : 
“Your appointed feasts my soul hat- 
eth ;” and in the book of Jeremiah prom- 
ises : “ Ye shall find rest for your souls,” 
Also: “Eat that which is good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness,”— 
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that is, delight yourselves with fat or 
rich food (Isaiah, lv. 2). 

In the Hebrew language, the word 
Run (ruah) is used for spirit; Nps 
(nephesh) for soul, and nsmME (nesha- 
meh) for breath or inspiration. In 
drawing the distinction between men 
and animals, both of which are repeat- 
edly mentioned as being living souls 
(nepheshim) and having the breath or 
the spirit of life (Genesis, i. 24, and vii. 
22, ete.), the writer Koheleth asks: 
“Who knoweth the spirit of man that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the 
earth?” (Ecclesiastes, iii, 21.) The 
spirit of the beast is “of the earth,” 
whereas that of man, going or reaching 
upward, is essentially divine. “The 
spirit of man is the lamp of Jehovah, 
searching out the inward parts of the 
belly” (Proverbs, xx. 27). By this 
spirit, and the inbreathing of the Deity, 
man is intellectual in the intuitional 
sense of the term. “There is a spirit 
(ruah) in man, and the inspiration 
(neshamet) of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding.” The writer of 
the Jehovistic second chapter of Gene- 
sis speaks of this inbreathing as inci- 
dent, if not causative, to the existence 
of the human soul: “ Jehovah-Aleim 
formed man, dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
(neshamet) of lives, and man was a liy- 
ing soul” (nephesh). Elihu, in the 
book of Job, also declares: “The spirit 
(ruah) of God hath made me, and the 
inspiration (neshamet) of the Almighty 
hath given me life” (Job, xxviii. 4). 

Several of the authors of the apostolic 
epistles, it will be noticed, make a very 
careful distinction between the entities 
designated as soul and spirit—which 
very many modern religious persons 
overlook, and often confound. In the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle to the 





Hebrews it is declared that the logos, 
or word of God, is capable of “ piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit.”* Paul, writing to the 
Thessalonians, uses the expression : 
“vour whole spirit, and soul, and 
body.” 

Accordingly we find in four or five 
places the distinction carefully made of 
psuchikos, or psychical, and pneumati- 
kos, or spiritual. In the second chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians these terms are employed by 
way of contrast, together with figures 
derived from the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
and the Platonic philosophy. “ We 
speak wisdom (the epoptic revelations) 
among them that are perfect [initiated] ; 
yet not the wisdom of this world, nor 
of the archons of this world; but we 
speak the wisdom of God, hidden in a 
Mystery.” Having set forth his mean- 
ing, he adds: “The psychical man re- 
ceives not the things of the spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness to him; 
neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But he that 
is spiritual judgeth [discerneth] all 
things, yet he himself is judged [dis- 
cerned] of no man.” + James, while 
taking exception to the doctrine of faith 
without works, as the faith of demons 
and dead, declares: “This wisdom de- 
scendeth not from above, but is terres- 
trial, psychical, demon-like” (James, 
iii, 15). Jude makes a like distinction : 
“These are they wht separate them- 





* This was in perfect accordance with the doctrine 
of the Kabala, and of the Chaldean, Grecian, and Alex- 
andrian sages and mystics, including Plato himself. 
The soul was the lower part of the spiritual nature; the 
nous, spirit or supernal mind, the higher. 

+ According to the ancient philosophy or wisdom, the 
psychical part of our nature was derived from the 
moon, and must be laid aside before the person is suf- 
ficiently pure to ascend to the higher world, or sun- 
ephere. Paul, by using the designation, ingeniously 
implied: that those who had only acquired the esoteric 
discipline of the ancient religion were still in the psy- 
chical, and, therefore, unregenerated condition. e 
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selves as by boundaries, psychical, and 
not spiritual.” The contrast is again 
made in the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians: “ It is 
sown a psychical body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a psychical 
body and there is a spiritual body. So 
also it is written: ‘The first man (Ad- 
am) was made a living soul [psuché] ; 
the last Adam, a vivifying spirit.’ How- 
beit that was not first which is spiritu- 
al, but that which is psychical; and 
afterward that which is spiritual; the 
first man being out of the earth, of the 
dust; the second man from the heaven, 
a spiritual substance.” 

The early Christian Fathers also en- 
deavored to set. forth the matter so as 
to make the idea of the Apostles more 
intelligible. Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons, 
says: “There are three things of which 
the entire man consists, namely: flesh, 
soul, and spirit; the one, the spirit, giv- 
ing form; the other, the flesh, receiving 
form. The soul is intermediate between 
the two; sometimes it follows the spirit 
and is elevated by it, and sometimes it 
follows the flesh and falls into earthly 
concupiscences.” Origen, likewise, re- 


marked in the same tone: “If the soul. 


renounce the flesh and join with the 
spirit, it will itself become spiritual ; 
but if it cast itself down to the desires 
of the flesh, it will itself degenerate into 
the body.” 

It is evident that these quotations 
imply that that form of mental charac- 
ter entitled psychical or soulish, is the 
prior one which a human being pos- 
sesses; and that the spiritual character 
is subsequently evolved, being engend- 
ered from the Divine nature. A man 
whose knowledge and motives of ac- 
tion are circumscribed by the exterior 
world and every-day views of right, is 
essentially what is denominated psychi- 
cal, and as suth is incapable of having 





or apprehending a higher motive or 
principle. “The things of the spirit of 
God are foolishness to him.” They are 
the spiritual in whom is developed the 
divine principle, who are born from 
above, who know the truth and are free, 
who are in law and therefore above 
law, who are law to themselves, and 
therefore “can not sin” (1 John, iii. 9). 


PARENTAGE AND ORIGIN OF THE SOUL 


Whence, then, came the soul, and 
where does it abide? The complaint 
of Taliesin, the old Cumbro-British 
bard and sage, will apply to modern as 
well as to ancient philosophers; 


‘**T marvel that, with all their books, 
They do not know with certainty 
What are the properties of soul— 
What forms its organs have, 
What region is its dwelling-place, 
What breath inflowing its powers  sus- 
tains.”’ 


The Talmudists taught that all souls 
were created at the beginning. Theo- 
logians have held that they existed in 
the soul of the first man, and sinned 
with him, or lay in the ova of the first 
woman, and were corrupted by the eat- 
ing of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. Jacob Behmen, in 
his “ Mysterium Magnum,” reiterated 
by William Law in “The Spirit of 
Prayer,” and Edward Beecher in “The 
Conflict of Ages,” asserted that souls 
are beings existing before this earth- 
life ; that in some manner become guilty 
of sin, which they are compelled to ex- 
piate in a physical mode of existence. 
All these notions, however, are derived. 
The early Aryan sages, Vyasa and his 
disciples, tanght that souls are emana- 
tions from God, portions of his sub- 
stance incarnated into material bodies, 
and predestined to enter into intimate 
union with Him. This was probably 
the metempsychosis of Pythagoras, and, 
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perhaps, the anastasis of Paul. Says 
Chrisna to Arjuna: 


** As men abandon old and threadbare clothes to 
put on others new, 

So casts the embodied soul its worn-out frame to 
enter other forms. 


This idea descended to subsequent 
periods, and incorporated in the various 
religious and philosophical systems, 
was carried to distant regions of the 
world, Amalgamated with Zoroastri- 
anism, we presently find in the com- 
pound other elements. Thus the Man- 
icheans and other Gnostics taught that 
matter was created by the Potentate 
of Evil, who desired, for the purpose of 
perpetuating its union with celestial na- 
tures, that the human races should be 
propagated by the sexes, According 
to it all physical delight is evil, and the 
sexual relation especially unholy and 
unclean, Nature and every human im- 
pulse were regarded as wholly de- 
praved. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing plausible in this idea of a former 
existence. Thoughts pass through the 
mind which seem like memories, and 
sudden impressions come upon us that 
we have been in the same places and 
circumstances as at the present mo- 
ment at one or more former periods. 
A feeling of loneliness often lingers 
about us, as though we were exiles from 
a distant and almost-forgotten home. 

THE PRESENT LIFE NECESSARY. 

Yet this idea of a former existence 
previous to our birth into the present 
mundane life, appears to us untenable. 
If procreation was or could be a func- 
tion of spirits, of beings purely or es- 
sentially psychical, then an external 
world and physical conditions would 
seem to be superfluous. The must, the 
necessity which holds and directs all 
things by an immutable, if not inflex- 
ible, law, has established the fact that 
the cosmos, the universe of human in- 





telligences, must come into existence 
through physiological agency. Accord- 
ingly, we are born, we live, we mature, 
we die. If all this was not best and 
necessary, it would not occur. If we 
did not experience all these conditions, 
we would not exist at all. Hence, we 
believe that the human soul bas no in- 
dividual personality anterior to the 
present life. It is propagated. “ As 
the body of the child,” says Alger, “ is 
the derivative of a germ elaborated in 
the body of the parent, so the soul of 
the child is the derivative of a develop- 
ing impulse of power imparted from 
the soul of the parent.” 

Existence begins rudimentally with 
the mother, requiring, however, the 
combination with an analogous princi- 
ple essentially vital from the other par- 
ent. But the real demiurge, the crea- 
tor of the future being, is the mother 
herself. When this new existence has 
commenced, a new soul has come into 
being. This is from the nature and 
necessity of the case but a rudiment or 
embryo; yet it is the beginning of the 
man, male or female—of the mind, the 
future divine being. Moral character 
is, of course, inchoate. 

“Personal existence,” says Chrisna 
to Arjuna, “is produced by the con- 
junction of body and soul. He who 
perceives that the Most High Lord ex- 
ists, alike imperishable in all perishable 
things, sees indeed; but he who can 
perceive only the operation of nature, 
does not recognize himself as an agent 
of the indwelling Divine One” (Bha- 
gavat Geta, xiii). 

THE PHYSICAL EVOLVING THE MORAL 
LIFE. 

The imperative necessities of exist- 
ence compel the embryo, fetus, and in- 
fant to seek what is needful and desirable 
for itself. What is denominated selfish- 
ness, is essential to the continuation of its 
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existence. What could a babe accom- 


plish by being otherwise? It is not } 


able to serve or benefit another by any 
self-abnegation. Therefore, as Paul as- 
serts, “ that is first which is psychical ;” 
but as growth advances toward matur- 
ity, the “childish thing,” selfishness, 
should be put away, and superseded 
by regard for the well-being of othars 
. = “charity. which seeketh not her 
own.” 

Thus, “ that which is spiritual” suc- 
ceeds to the childish and psychical 
mode of life. Moral character, Spiritu- 
ality, the regenerate life, can not prop- 
erly be said to have been evolved till 
this maturing. Nevertheless, although 
this perfected state is the true and 
proper end of human existence, many 
seem to remain in the infantile and 
childish condition, and are persistently 
selfish and sensual, failing to attain a 
high spiritual or an intellectual devel- 
opment. But there are those who 
transcend these limited and eventually 
pernicious conditions, and they acquire 
powers and faculties, as well as spirit- 
ual and moral excellencies, far superior 
to those of common man. They “eat 
angels’ food,” “meat that ye know not 
of,” and possess a vitality sustained by 
assimilating the spiritual substances of 
the invisible kingdom. They are the 
epopts, “ prophets,” divine men, who 
often perceive by their interior con- 
sciousness the facts which others have 
to learn by study and research. They 
live not solely in time, but in “the day 
of the Lord,” the day of ages, the xo- 
nian day. Iamblichus speaks of this 
second birth or maturing of the soul 
from out of the husk and chaff of the 
corporeal nature as follows: “The soul, 
in contemplating exalted subjects, ac- 
quires another life, operates by another 
energy, and no longer ranks in the 
common order of humanity.” 





THE UNBROKEN UNION TO ANCESTORS, 

Not only are we the lineal descend- 
ants of our ancestors, but our interior 
nature is still connected with them as 
by an unsevered umbilical cord. The 
Brahman legend is an every-day truth 
with us all, and from the navel of 
Vishnu, the man now existing, proceeds 
the great maternal lotus-lily, Brahma, 
and all their universe. Thus we em- 
body, by a law of atavism, all our an- 
cestors, and perhaps, as Bulwer in 


| “ Zanoni,” and Holmes in “ The Guar- 


dian Angel,” indicate, we are as a new 
birth of some individual progenitor. 
Does some such new incarnation, or our 
atavic inheritance, create in us those 
imaginings of a previous existence— 
those rememberings, as they seem, of 
persons, things, and events of a former 
term of life? Then, indeed, we are of, 
and united to, all the past, even to the 
Infinite. Aye, and more; every im- 
pression in our own minds, in like man- 
ner, may be perpetuated to remote 
futurity. 


MENTAL IMPRESSIONS NEVER OBLITER- 


ATED, 

Persons drowning, or in mortal ex- 
tremity, it is said, often recall all the 
past to memory in a moment of time. 
Experiences and occurrences possessing 
some analogy to what has before taken 
place will reproduce to the memory 
the former events—often with all the » 
vividness of recent occurring. Dreams 
have repeatedly brought into the mind 
what had long been hidden. What we 
have learned is never forgotten, but 
only laid away, to be called up ata 
future time, Every affection, every 
thought, passion, emotion, is stamped 
on the tablet of our being, and the im- 
pression is never removed. What we 
know, what we have done or under 
gone, will always remain a part of us, 
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and will never totally leave the domain 
of consciousness, We are like veteran 
soldiers scarred over with the wounds 
received in conflict. From the first 
event of our career to the last our self- 
hood is marked by every wound, every 
impression that has been made. 
THE MIND AND THE BODY. 

The abiding-place of the soul, critical- 
ly speaking, is in no one of the bodily 
organs. It is distinct from them all. 
It will sometimes, in a degree, be sepa- 
rated from several of them, and they 
will become apparently dead or pal- 
sied ; and this condition, if long contin- 
ued, will induce permanent debility and 
paralysis of the part. Organs and mus- 
cles, by inaction, presently forget their 
functions, and the will is feeble or una- 
ble to move or control them. The 
brain may be similarly permitted to act 
without its gubernator, or the will may 
be enfeebled or paralysed by the dom- 
ination or disturbing influence of others, 
and in such case will assume the condi- 
tions of abnormal cerebation. Mental 
idleness, self-indulgence, anxiety, disap- 
pointment, disease, are all promoters of 
insanity. Any man, almost, can be 
rendered insane by the undue inter- 
ference of others with the exercise of 
his own will and free agency. 

It is probable that the earlier periods 
of human existence are more or less 
employed in acquiring the control of 
the motor nerves and the muscles of 
the body. Children would doubtless 
be able to walk and run about ata 
much earlier age if they only knew 
how. But strength consists, practically, 
not only of tenseness of muscle, but 
also of the power to direct and restrain 
the motions. This is acquired by long 
and patiently impressing the forces of 
the mind upon the several parts of the 
organism till they become ready to re- 
spond and obey, as if one soul and pur- 





pose pervaded the brain, nerves, and 
muscles, 

Curious examples can be remembered 
of the different organs retaining in 
themselves the impression and an appa- 
rent memory of the mandate of the will, 
even when the mind has withdrawn its 
attention. If we fix the hour for awak- 
ening from sleep, we generally awake 
on the minute. Soldiers retreating 
from the battle-field have run consid- 
erable distances after their heads had 
been carried away by cannon-balls. 
Persons inhaling anesthetic vapors will 
imagine and even do what was upper- 
most in their mind before insensibility 
had been induced. Men who act from 
habit or conviction often do and decide 
according to their wont and principles, 
without a thought of the matter. 

THE MANSION OF THE SOUL. 

Many and curious have been the 
speculations in regard to the organ or 
organism of the body which constitute 
the point of union between the psychi- 
cal and material substance. We are 
assured that it is not, strictly speaking, 
the blood. An animal may be wholly 
deprived of the blood and yet give 
evident and vigorous manifestations of 
life for some minutes; especially an 
agonized but helpless struggle for 
breath, oxygen in the blood being the 
medium of vital activity. Nor can we 
suppose it to be absolutely in the brain 
or cerebro-spinal axis. It was Galen 
who first distinctly maintained that the 
brain was the organ of the mind and 
center of sensation and volition, a view 
which has been universally held by all 
distinguished physiologists since his 
time. But the proper distinction be- 
tween the mind and soul should be kept 
in view, and, likewise, the fact that 
acephalous children and animals having 
no spinal column possess the functions 
of life. , 
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Descartes suggested the pineal gland 
(or great central ganglion) as the seat 
of the soul. This idea has been com- 
bated and ridiculed, but it contains 
truth, This gland regulates the func- 
tions of the brain, and it has been de- 
monstrated by experiment that sleep, 
nervous, and other phenomena may be 
occasioned by compression and pecu- 
liar injuries. A continued pressure 
upon it, or violence affecting it, will de- 
stroy life. So will a blow on the pit 
of the stomach, which inflicts violence 
on the semilunar ganglia, and through 
it on all the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. A blow on the cervical ganglia 
will have the same effect. This seems 
to evince that the life and soul are en- 
throned in the ganglia of the sympa- 
thetic system. 

Von Helmont, by experiment upon 
himself with aconite, suspended the 
action of the brain, upon which con- 
sciousness and perception took up their 
abode in the region of the stomach. 
He accordingly declared the solar 
plexus to be the chief seat of the feel- 
ing soul, “The sun-tissue in the region 
of the stomach is the chief seat and 
essential organ of the soul. There is 
the genuine seat of feeling as the head 
is that of memory. The proper reflec- 
tion, the comparison of the past and the 
future, the inquiry into circumstances— 
these are the functions of the head; 
but the rays are sent by the soul from 
the center, the region of the stomach.” 
SUBSTANCE AND FACULTIES OF THE SOUL. 

Although the soul is attached to the 
body by a mysterious bond of union, 
and is made personal by it, the margin 
of the body by no means limits its 
dimensions or perceptive powers. There 
is something analogous to the sense of 
feeling which extends to a considerable 
distance from the surface. With our 
eyes closed we can feel the motion and 





presence of objects, and especially of 
persons, several inches, if not several 
feet, distant. Everybody is aware of 
the curious sensitivencss to contact 
which is experienced when groping in 
the dark. 

It appears from these facts and phe- 
nomena that the soul, instead_of having 
its abode inside the body, is a nebulous 
aura, which not only permeates it, but 
exists outside, extending to an indefi- 
nite distance from its surface. It is as 
if the body stood or reposed inside an 
ovate of tenuous mist, by which it is 
held alive and made organic, This ten- 
uous substance is vital thought, like the 
fabled body of an angel or god, and is 
capable of exercising powers and func- 
tions of which we hardly imagine the 
existence. 

The soul has organs of its own, some- 
what analogous to the antenne of in- 
sects, or more exactly to the cilia, 
which pertain to those protozoic struc- 
tures which exist in the fluids of the 
body. By their agency it becomes 
conscious of persons and things exte- 
rior to itself. A person approaching, 
and still at a distance, thus becomes 
conscious to the mind, and is thought 
of and perhaps spoken about while 
coming nearer. The temper of mind, 
the moods, the general tone and pur- 
pose of character, and especially the 
fitness or unfitness of the individual for 
a companion and confidant, are per- 
ceived almost unerringly. ‘Trouble and 
misfortune betide the person who over- 
comes this instinctive antipathy against 
other individuals, which nature gave 
him as a safeguard against their un- 
wholesome or malignant influence. 
Spiritual attraction and repulsion con- 
stitute the moral law of the soul. 

, PREHENSION BY THE SOUL. 

Lord Bacon says: “The relations 

touching the force of imagination and 
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the secret instincts of nature are so un- 
certain that, as they require a great 
deal of examination before we conclude 
upon them, I would have it first thor- 
oughly inquired whether there be any 
secret passages of sympathy between 
persons of near blood—as parents, chil- 
dren, brothers, sisters, nurse-children, 
husbands, wives, etc. There be many 
reports in history that upon the death 
of persons of such nearness men have 
had an inward feeling of it. I myself 
remember that being in Paris, and my 
father dying in London, two or three 
days before my father’s death I had a 
dream, which I told to divers English 
gentlemen, that my father’s house in 
the country was plastered over with 
black mortar. Next to those that are 
near in blood, there may be the like 
passage and instincts of nature between 
yreat friends and great enemies. Some 
trial, also, would be made whether fact 
or agreement do anything; as, if two 
friends should agree that such a day in 
every week they, being in far distant 
places, should pray one for another, or 
should put on a ring or tablet one for 
another’s sake, whether, if one of them 
should break their vow and promise, 
the other should have any feeling of it 
in absence.” 

It is not difficult to adduce numerous 
examples like these brothers to which 
the noble philosopher refers; nor do 
we consider it out of possibility to indi- 
cate the laws by which they occur. 
There is something in the human soul 
which leads its perception in certain 
eurrents, as if it were magically, as the 
smoke of a just-extinguished candle 
will attract flame from another, and 
convey it to its own half-glowing wick. 

In like analogy some persons have 
the faculty of sending the soul forth 
into the spiritual, and, perhaps, diso, 
into the natural world, leaving the body 





for the meanwhile comatose and seem- 
ingly dead. Emanuel Swedenborg had 
such periods of apparent dying, in 
which his interior self was absent from 
the body and in the society of spiritual 
beings. Something like an umbilical 
band, however, remained to prevent a 
permanent dissevering of the union. 
Who knows but that many instances 


of death without disease have occurred 


in this way—the soul going, as on an 
excursion, away from the body, and 
forgetting or unable to return ? 

The celebrated trance of the Rev. 
William Tennant was of the same char- 
acter. The Apostle Paul mentions a 
man, doubtless meaning himself, who 
was caught up to the third heaven, or 
paradise, and could not tell whether he 
was in or out of the body. The Cretan 
prophet Epimenides, whom Paul quotes 
in his Epistle to Titus, also had trances 
and conversed with persons in the other 
world. He likewise possessed a supe- 
rior knowledge of medicine, and in the 
time of Solon showed how to avert the 
plague from Athens. Hermodorus, of 
Clazomené, as,we are informed by Plu- 
tarch, could also quit his body and re- 
main absent for considerable periods of 
time. He did this, however, once too 
often, and his wife, believing him to be 
dead, placed him on the funeral pyre. 

It is poor logic to adduce disorder of 
the nerves and morbid conditions as 
producing these phenomena. Ifa wall 
is broken through, we can see through 
the breach more clearly than through a 
common window. When the soul is 
most broken from its hold and depend- 
ence upon the body, as in the decadent 
period of life, it may apprehend these 
interior things more clearly. They are 
not unreal. Every idea, thought, emo- 
tion, reacts upon brain-matter, disinte- 
grates it, and sends it out from the body 
as excretory. Persons possessing stam- 
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ina of character can afford to believe 
and know these things, which those 
eager of reputation for strength of 
mind delight to sneer at, disbelieve, 
and ridicule. 

We would do well to consider these 
subjects reverently, and, better, to ex- 





amine them thoroughly. They aid us 
to know ourselves aright, and further 
our initiation into that great mystery: « 
MAN, THE IMAGE OF GoD, THE EYE OF 
THE WORLD, THE MEASURE OF ALL CRE- 
ATED THINGS. 


January, 1876. ALEXANDER WILDER. 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN PARENTAGE. . 


SERMON PREACHED IN THE DE KALB AVENUE M. E. CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y., BY THE 
PASTOR, REV. 8. H. PLATT, A.M. 


“ The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children's teeth are set on edge.” —Jeremiah, xxxi. 29. 


df ber text is a proverbial expression, 
indicating the transmission of 
qualities from parents to children. 

This transmission is now known as 
the law of heredity—a law by which 
all beings endowed with life tend to 
repeat themselves in their descendants. 

“Heredity extends,” says Ribout, 
“over all the elements and functions 
of organism, to its external and in- 
tetal structure, its grades, its special 
characteristics, and its acquired modi- 
fications, 

The subject is divided into two 
branches, viz: the physiological and 
the psychological. The first branch, 
the physiological, is so generally ad- 
mitted as an unquestioned truth that 
no argument is necessary to establish 
it. But, in order to vivify our impres- 
sions of the truth, we cite a few nota- 
ble illustrations of the law. 

According to Haller, the Bentivo- 
glios had on their bodies a slightly 
prominent tumor transmitted from 
father to son, which warned them of 
the changes in the weather, and which 
grew larger when a moist wind was 
coming. 

In the Turgot family the fifty-ninth 
year was rarely passed. The man who 
made that family illustrious, when he 
saw that fatal term approaching, re- 





marked, “that although he might then 
have every appearance of health and 
strength, it was time for him to put his 
affairs in order, because in his family it 
was usual to die at that age.” He died 
at the age of fifty-three. 

Edward Lambert’s whole body, with 
the exception of the face, the palms 
of the hands, and the soles of the 
feet, was covered with a horny excres- 
cence, or scales, which rattled against 
each other when he was in motion. He 
had six children, all of whom, from the 
age of six weeks, had the same singu- 
larity. One of these survived, and 
transmitted it to all his sons; thus it 
was kept up through five generations. 

The Colburn family presented the 
curious instance of sexdigitism—that 
is, six fingers and toes on each hand 
and foot. This family peculiarity con- 
tinued through four generations. 

Montaigne derived from his progeni- 
tors an invincible repugnance against 
medicines. His father lived seventy-four 
years, his grandfather sixty-nine years, 
his great-grandfather eighty years, and 
never tasted medicine. The very sight 
of drugs was an abomination. His 
paternal uncle, Signeur Gerviac, was 
sickly from his birth, yet lived to the 
age of sixty-seven.‘ When suffering 
from a high and protracted fever the 
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physician sent him word that he must 
certainly die if he would not take 
médicine. The good soul, affrighted at 
the horrible sentence, cried out: ‘ Then, 
it is all over with me,” for he regarded 
that alternative as an impossibility. 

Frederick William L, father of Fred- 
erick the Great, was noted for his love 
of colossal men. He selected a body- 
guard of giants, and prohibited their 
marriage with women of stature inferior 
to their own. The result was a second 
generation of giant stature. 

Diseases are subject to the same law 
of transmission, and, because of this, 
constitutional diseases may pass along 
and curse successive generations. Thus 
in one family, in three generations, 
thirty-seven became blind upon their 
seventeenth and eighteenth years. 
Life insurance companies habitually 
act with this fact in view; hence their 


careful interrogatories concerning the 
diseases and longevity of the imme- 
diate ancestors and blood relatives of 


the applicant. For this reason, like- 
wise, is the acknowledged superior 
competence of the family physician, 
whose thorough acquaintance with 
taints or peculiarities of heritage in 
the constitution of the patient, which 
might not be detected by a strange 
physician, especially fits him to treat 
the case with skill. 

Passing to the psychological law of 
transmission, the philosophy of the law 
is found in the fact that the mental 
states depend upon organic conditions 
of the brain. Scientific experiments 
with drugs would lead us to antici- 
pate such a truth. For example, says 
BMaudsley : “ We can suspend the action 
of the mind for a time by chloral or 
chloroform, and exalt its functions by 
small doses of opium, or moderate 
doses of alcohol; can pervert them, 
producing an artificial delirium by the 





administration of large enough doses 
of belladonna and Indian hemp.” 

If, then, the mind is subject to such 
physical conditions, it seems but rea- 
sonable to suppose that conditions of 
nativity should be likewise operative 
in modifying its developments. This 
presumption is greatly strengthened by 
the results of the treatment of domes- 
ticated animals by stock-breeders in 
their efforts to improve the quality of 
their stock. “Thus Lord Orfard,” says 
Darwin, “crossed his famous gray- 
hound, which failed in courage, with a 
bull-dog which had an excess of feroc- 
ity. The consequence was, that at the 
sixth or seventh generation of desend- 
ants there was not a vestige left of the 
form of the bull-dog, but his indomita- 
ble courage remained”—thus _illus- 
trating the fact that not merely physi- 
ological characteristics, but. mental 
traits are transmissible. 

Physiology regards every living body 
as an aggregation of multitudes of 
eells, each of which has a vitality of 
its own, possessing these essential prop- 
erties of life, viz: Nutrition, evolution, 
and reproduction. Mr. Darwin’s the- 
ory is (Variation, vol. 2, chap. 17) that 
each cell reproduces itself. The two 
grand laws, therefore, of such a repro- 
duction, are uniformity and diversity, 
the latter a necessary consegence of the 
admixture of two in the reproduction 
of one. This theory of physiological 
transmission is applied psychologically 
on this wise: Force or nerve-power 
exists in every nerve-cell. These cells, 
reproducing themselves, impart their 
own special characteristics to the pro- 
geny, and thus give mental heredity. 

If this be true, it is not strange that 
acquired habits, as well as original con- 
stitutions, are hereditary. Indeed, ac- 
quired habits of vice are peculiarly lia- 
ble to transmission, the reason proba- 
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bly being that we are so largely 
affected by impressions; an acquired 
vice is more apt to impress than a 
virtue, because usually more active 
and exacting. There are three periods 
of impression—first, that which em- 
braces a few hours before, and the be- 
ginning of conceptive existence; sec- 
ond, that which intervenes from the 
. seventh to the ninth month of pre-natal 
being; third, that which begins at 
birth and extends to death. The first 
two periods fix all constitutional biases, 
and determine the nature of the child, 
and are entirely within the sphere of 
the parents; the third begins, likewise, 
within their sphere, but gradually 
opens out into the area of individual 
freedom and independent action, and 
determines the character and destiny. 
But the influence of nature upon char- 
acter is ordinarily so controlling that a 
heritage of acquired depravity in the 
first is likely to exhibit itself disas- 
trously in the second. A striking phys- 
ical illustration of the perpetuation of 
bodily peculiarities is afforded by the 
natives of Peru, several tribes of whom 
had each their particular way of deform- 
ing the heads of their children, the con- 
sequences of which still remain in the 
unnatural formatien of the skulls of 
their children’s children, 

The small waists of our American 
women is another -illustration of a 
transmitted physiological vice, as may 
readily be seen by comparison of the 
forms of our females with the statue of 
Venus, which is considered the crown 
of artistic perfection. ‘ 

An important exception to this law 
should here be noticed, namely: Varie- 
ties tend to return to the original type. 
Thus, in the Colburn family, already 
cited, according to Burdachs, the nor- 
mal was steadily gaining on the abnor- 
mal in the ratio of 1 to 35 in the first 





generation, 1 to 14 in the second, and 1 
to 3} in the third. 

It is doubtless by the operation of 
this law of variation that nature finally 
eliminates diseased and other abnormal 
types of organization, and restores de- 
scendants after a time to the normal 
condition sacrificed by their progen- 
itors, 

While grateful for this beneficent 
provision, we must not forget, however, 
that there is a most important modifica- 
tion of this rule of exception in the law 
of evolution, which tends to fix the 
variety, and in “the survival of the 
fittest ” does fix it, whether that sur- 
vival be by nature or art. 

The precocious and unbalanced de- 
velopment of brain-substance and nerve- 


. force in the over-educated children of 


the present generation, suggests a ques- 
tion of painful interest to the philan- 
thropist concerning the probable evolu- 
tion of a nervo-cerebral type of human- 
ity, which will be affected with diseases 
and pains already more than foreshad- 
owed in the fearful nerveism of the 
present. 

With this point in view, we would 
give special emphasis to the affirmation 
that instinct, passions, sentiments, and 
appetites all may be transmitted, as 
illustrated in the case of a lady of Bos- 
ton, who was accustomed to read every- 
thing she could secure relating to Na- 
poleon during his triumphant career. 
Her son, born at that time, inherited the 
most decided martial tastes, and is so en- 
thusiastic an admirer of Napoleon that 
he has covered the walls of his house 
with pictures of him and his troops. 
Still more suggestive is the confession 
of a lady, who says: “ From the age of 
two I saw that my eldest son’s restless- 
ness would ruin him, and it has been 
even so. Yet he was good, brave, 
and affectionate. The explanation is, 
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T read the Iliad-six months before he 
saw the light. He was actually an 
Achilles,” 

The victims of dipsomania, or alco- 
holism, are frequently such from the 
cradle. Says a writer: “I knew in 
Texas a young man who was heir 
to such a woful heritage. He was, 
physically, one of the handsomest of 
men, and possessed of great and varied 
talents, which he had carefully calti- 
vated. Moreover, he had served his 
country with distinguished bravery, 
and was then holding a high position 
of trust and honor. But with a regu- 
larity that was terrible there came to 
him—no matter where he was, over his 
ledger, in the church, by the side of the 
woman he loved—a craving for brandy, 
that possessed him like a demon, and 
drove him from among his fellows. 
With set lips and despairing face he 
would deliver to a friend the keys of 
his office and betake himself to his 
room, not as men go to a carousal, but 
as they go to meet a fearful reckoning, 
and for two or three days drink in sul- 
len silence till the craving was ap- 
peased. A friend was one day prais- 
ing, in his presence, his vast stores of 
acquired information and his delicate 
‘aucy as an artist. ‘Yet I shall die 
like a brute. he said, sadly; and the 
despairing look of a hunted animal 
came into his eyes as he added: ‘My 
father died drunk; my mother—God 
forgive her—my grandfather shot 
himself in delirium tremens, You 
know, boys, how poor Patrick died ; it 
will be the same with me.’ His proph- 
ecy was too soon fulfilled.” 

“So,” says Ribot, “the gambling 
propensity, the sexual appetite, avarice, 
the thieving tendency, all may be trans- 
mitted from parent to child.” 

A sad illustration of these facts is 
furnished in the last annual report 





from the New York Prison Association, 
In examinations of county jails the 
past year, Mr. R. L, Dugdale, an officer 
of the Prison Association, came upon 
one, in which were found six prisoners, 
under four family names, all blood re- 
lations, and belonging to a lineage that 
reached back to early Colonial times. 
These families had lived in the same 
locality for generations, and were uni- 


’ versally odious and dreaded, the reason 


for which was soon manifest in the as- 
certained fact that, out of twenty-nine 
adult males, near relations of the above 
six persons, seventeen—or more than 
half—were convicted criminals. These 
significant facts put Mr. Dugdale upon 
continuous and careful inquiry. Aided 
by two resident physicians of the coun- 
ty, the subjoined history was brought 
to light. 

The first generation of the family 
found in jail—known and named—was 
aman born about the year 1725. He 
is described as: having been a hunter 
and fisher; a hard drinker, who became 
blind in after life, entailing his blind- 
ness upon children and grandchildren. 
He had a numerous family, some of 
them illegitimate. Two of his sons 
married into a family of five sisters, 
who were born between the years 1740 
and 1770. Three of these were harlots 
before their marriage; and of one oth- 
er, it is recorded that her husband was 
a thief. The progeny of these sons and 
sisters is traced with more or less exact- 
ness through five succeeding genera- 
tions, giving the number of descendants 
registered as 540, who were directly re- 
lated by blood, and 169 related by 
marriage or cohabitation; in all, 709 
persons, alive and dead. The total 
number of this lineage is believed to 
reach 1,200. Of the families of these 
two sons of the old hard-drinking and 
lecherous hunter, and the group of sis- 
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ters into which they married, to and in- 
cluding the sixth generation, this is the 
record: Prostitutes, 74; cases of con- 
stitutional syphilis, 67; number of chil- 
dren dying at two years, about 300, 
paupers, 209; justly accused of crime, 
number unknown; convicted criminals, 
76; cost of last generation to the coun- 
ty, at least $50,000. And with this last 
. generation the race of direct descend- 
ants seems likely to perish, notwith- 
standing the infusion of purer blood 
through frequen. union with stranger 
families. Not one marriage or birth is 
recorded or known in the sixth genera- 
tion. They appear to have rotted out 
of life! 

Is it not time that parents opened 
their eyes to the tremendous realities 
of that warning Scripture: “ He visits 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children to the third and fourth gener- 
tions?” The number of insane in 
South Australia is said to have been in 
1861 one to 750 inhabitants, and in 
1871 there was one to every 524 of the 
population, showing how terribly their 
convict heritage of crime was telling 
upon the perpetuity of the race. 

At a meeting of the N. Y. State 
Charities Aid Association, Dr. Harris 
recently presented some of the most re- 
markable statistics regarding hereditary 
disposition to crime that have ever been 
collected. 





His attention was attracted to a 
county on the upper Hudson, in which 
the proportion of crime and poverty to 
the entire population was extraordinari- 
ly great, there being about one crim- 
inal or pauper to every ten inhabitants. 
The recurrence of certain names among 
the list of unfortunates also excited 
his interest, and led him to genealogi- 
cal investigations which have resulted 
in the following astonishing statement 
of facts. Seventy years ago, a child, 
having no other name than Margaret, 
was a vagrant about the locality. 
There was no almshouse, and the girl 
lived as a waif, occasionally helped by 
the charitable, but never educated and 
never given a home. Thus she reached 
womanhood, and gave birth to chil- 
dren, who became paupers like herself; 
they increased and multipled until up 
to the present time nine hundred de- 
scendants of the friendless woman can 
be traced. Of this immense progeny, 
extending through six generations, two 
hundred of the more vigorous are re- 
corded as criminals, and a large num- 
ber as idiots, prostitutes, lunatics, and 
drunkards. In one single generation 
there were twenty children, three of 
whom died young, and the balance sur- 
vived to maturity, but nine were sent 
to State’s prison for aggregate terms of 
fifty years, and the rest were constantly 
inmates of penitentiaries. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Onty from day to day 
The life of a wise man runs; 
What matter if seasons far away 
Have gloom, or have double suns? 
To climb the unreal path, 
We lose the roadway here, 
We swim the rivers of wrath, 
And tunnel the hills of fear. 
Our feet on the torrent’s brink, 
Our eyes on the cloud afar, 





We fear the things we think, 
Instead of the things that are. 
Like a tide our work should rise, 
Each later wave the best; 

To-morrow forever flies, 
To-day is the special test. 

Like a sawyer’s work is lifet 
The present makes the flaw, 

And the only field for strife 
Is the inch before the saw. 
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AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


O him who fervently loves her, 
Mother Nature, as if in partial ten- 
derness, gives a kind of talisman, which 
to the callous and indifferent worldly 
mind seems as much a mystery as did 
the fine armor of proof worn by the 
mail-clad knights of Spain to the sim- 
ple-natured, cotton-clad Aztecs. 
**To him she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hour 

She has a voice of gladness and a smile, 

An eloquence of beauty; and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 

Such an one is my old friend, Paul 
Crawford; yet you might pity him, 
and call him “ poor,” for he owns not a 
foot of land on this broad earth, and 
dwells a sojourner and dependent in 
the dwellings of others. You might 
think, too, his heart must be embit- 
tered, as in what you would perchance 
call his “ better days” he owned a large 
fertile plantation, and abundance of this 
world’s goods, which he lost through 
the chicanery of trusted, but, alas! 
false friends. You might have deemed 
him an object of envy in those days! 
The memory of them comes back to the 
old man now as he sits by the evening 
fireside, leaning his chin on the top of 
his stick, his old hound at his feet. In 
the curling flames he beholds the home 
of his manhood —the fair Corinthian 
columns of the long portico, gleaming 
through rich foliage on the green shores 
of the Mississippi; the noble park, in 
which grazed at their ease his beloved 





tame deer. He sees himself walking 
toward that park in a glory of evening 
sunshine that lights up the bright hair 
of Mary, the beloved wife clinging to 
his arm, leading him, as they stroll, 
through her garden of roses, where sev- 
enteen hundred varieties vie in beauty 
beneath her culturing hand. Their 
children frolic beside them, three girls 
and four boys—happy, healthy crea- 
tures, to whom blows and harsh words 
are unknown, for this was a household 
of love, and on the lintel a gentle hand 
had inscribed Peace. 

Under a grand old oak at the white 
gate of the park the family group them-* 
selves, and Mary, taking her lute, plays 
several Scottish ballads. As she strikes 
the notes of “Mary of Argyle,” the 
sound of many hoofs is heard, and the 
tame deer, some thirty in number, come 
rushing from the woods for their even- 
ing treat of fruit. However suscepti- 
ble deer-nature may be to music, they 
come only when the mistress plays the 
sweet, plaintive notes of this favorite 
air. 

The scene fades—park, deer, and gar- 
den of roses, and there is a twilight 
shadow over the grave of the loved, 
lost wife and mother— 

“A rare, white rose, 


Thornless to those who loved her 
Till she died.” 


‘ 

The night of death darkens, too, 
about the band of children, who have 
passed from earth, leaving only one be- 
hind, the youngest, mildest — Mary. 
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The home, so picturesque and stately, 
the almost palace in those western 
wilds, the hospitable mansion on the 
banks of the gold-flooded river, has 
closed its doors on the master forever. 
Do you pity his sorrows and compas- 
sionate his state? The years have 
flown, and many winters have heaped 
their snows upon his head, but to me 
there is a sublimity of beauty in his 
venerable mien. Watching him—his 
withered yet clear cheek, his snowy 
crown, his eye still so bright, yet tem- 
pered with a certain loving mildness— 
the tears will often spring unbidden for 


very tenderness, and I can but wonder 
at the philosophy that has triumphed 
over trials like his, and culminated in 
an old age so serenely beautiful, so 
thoroughly lovable. I like to stand be- 
hind his chair and comb his white locks, 
and gently stroke his noble forehead— 
it is old Daniel Boone’s over again, the 
noblest pioneer of his day. This old 
man is of the same craft. He is a re- 
nowned hunter! See, here under his 
old velvet coat he wears a broad belt, 
buckled around his plaid shirt, from 
which, suspended in its sheath, hangs a 
long knife. 








“What do you do with it, Uncle 
Paul?” 

“Why, child, you had better ask 
what I don’t do with it. I cut a path 
through the cane with it where it grows 
so thick that I can’t push my way 
through. With it I cut boughs for 
bivouacking. It serves in dressing what 
I take in hunting. I have never gone 
a day without that knife in fifty 
years.” 

How bright his eyes are as he gives 
utterance to his quaint, humorous say- 
ings and pleasantries, or his apt quota- 
tions from Solomon and Shakspeare! 


TL bse x 
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For these two sages he has great rever- 
ence, 2nd his memory recalls something 
from one or the other for every exigen- 
cy in life. 

Said a lady Pharisee to me: “ How 
can you call that old heathen good ? 
Why, he doesn’t belong to any church.” 

Indignantly I replied: “ ‘He that. do- 
eth righteousness is righteous,’ church 
or no church; and Uncle Paul has 
found and keeps alive in his heart thas 
only genuine religion—a sublime trust 
in God and a loving disposition toward 
all creatures; a ‘charity that never fail- 
eth,’ and that has covered with the man- 
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tle of forgiveness those who brought 
his age to poverty.” 

“Poor old creature,” says the same 
peevish voice, “what a time he must 
have living on that daughter of his, and 
she with half-a-dozen babies and an old 
gouty husband to take care of. I ex- 
pect it’s a judgment on the old infidel 
because he don’t join the church.” 

“Do you think people ought to join 
the church if they are infidels ?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s not respectable to be 
out of it.” 

This from one not worthy to unloose 
the shoe-latches of the sweet, sunny- 
tempered Christian, evidencing his 
faith by his works. It is strange how 
truth itself may be so perverted or 
misrepresented in its passage over the 
tongues of some people that net one 
of its flavors can be recognized. They 
have the faculty of tincturing all they 
touch with the venom of their own 
spleen. True, poor old Uncle Paul has 
few comforts, but he is quite content to 
do without them; neither longs nor 
yearns for fame or riches, and does not 
mind the noise of Mary’s babies; while 
for Mary herself, he would freely lay 
down his life or cheerfully spend it in 
her service. But his nomad habits 
cling to him, and he can not stay year 
in and year out even with Mary. Half 
the time he lives in the woods with the 
wild creatures, whose’ ways he knows 
so well, subsisting on the fruits of his 
patient toil with hook and line and 
gun. He is the most temperate of men 
—a frugal breakfast about eight o’clock 
suffices him till the sun is low in the 
west, then a moderate dinner; no sup- 
per, and at ten o’clock he is ready for a 
night of dreamless repose ; loves better 
a couch of autumn leaves, out under 
the forest trees, than the springiest mat- 
trass or softest feather-bed ever made. 
All day long he will tread the forest 





aisles with step like an Indian and eye 
full as wary, killing often four or five 
deer when with a company and venison 
is wanted ; or, if alone, merely a squirrel, 
to furnish his own simple repast. Nor 
is he cruel in following such sport any 
more than was the benevolent Audu- 
bon or the humane-hearted Agassiz. 
He is also a tireless fisherman, and fol- 
lows that craft like the gentle Izaak 
Walton, in strict accordance with the 
rules his sagacious observance of the 
habits of fish has led him to form in re- 
gard to the best methods of catching 
the cunning inhabitants of lake, river, 
and creek, He is equally successful 
here, never returning without a huge 
“buffalo,” “blue cat,” or string of perch 
to show for his day’s sport. 

As he came up one evening with a 
beautiful spotted fawn trotting behind 
him, I asked: “How in the world did 
you tame it so quickly, Uncle Paul?” 
“IT came upon it asleep in a hollow, 
caught it, and carried it a hundred 
yards in my arms, and after that it fol- 
lowed me likeadog. I’ve known them 
to do so often. Once put your hands 
on a fawn and it seems to lose its 
wildness, becomes mesmerized, per- 
haps; anyway it will follew you as 
tamely as a house cat.” 

The old hunter has been a great 
reader, and his memory seems as inca- 
pable of being overloaded as a camel. 
He is a poet in spirit, though only occa- 
sionally expressing his poetical thoughts 
in rhyme. The following lines I heard 
him repeat one day, with deep earnest- 
ness; 


“If we the ocean with ink could fill, 
And were this earth a parchment made, 
And every single tree a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade, 
To write the Love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry, 
The scroll could not contain the half, 
Though stretched from sky to sky.” 


« 
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I have never seen one more alive to 
the beauties of nature than this “ poor 
old man.” How eloquently, and with 
what a lighting up of the dark eyes, 
have I heard him speak of the “ change- 
ful light upon the grass,” the sunset’s 
splendor, and the Indian summer glory ! 
October and November always find 
him at home in the woods. 

He brought me not long since a curi- 
ous present. It seemed a dried, em- 
browned bulb, shaped like Cleopatra’s 
golden galley, and its freight was the 
finest and whitest cargo of silk, which 
appeared massed within the shell, with 
black seeds on top of clusters of the 
strands of silk. “Weed of silk,” or 
silk-weed, he called it—the fruit of a 
small succulent shrub, growing in moist 
places to the height of two feet, bear- 
ing a single pod at the apex, which 
ripens in October, and looks something 
like a cotton ball, only the pod is larger 
and the fiber si/k. Iam uncertain what 
class and order it belongs to, but think 
it in class Diecia of Linneus. It 
really looks as if it might be utilized 
as much as the cocoon of the silk- 
worm. Uncle Paul rejoices with me 
in these superb autumn days, which in 
our latitude at this time are absolutely 
perfect— temperature exquisite, sun- 
shine balmy, sky of the bluest, and 
the woods every tint an artist could 
desire. He philosophizes cheerfully as 
he helps me gather the splendid leaves, 
—wine-red maple, purple sweet-gum, 
yellow hickory, and golden poplar. 
And when at evening I see the venera- 
ble hands engaged so busily upon their 
chosen task of basket-weaving, I think 
of some lines, which fit him like a well- 
cut garment: 

“T can not count the half of daily joys 

Which kindly Nature gives; 

For while some homely task my hand em- 
loys 

With re my spirit lives. 





‘* Nor these alone the pleasures that I know, 
The riches I possess, 

Still other things are mine, and they bestow 
A deeper happiness. 


“For unto me the Past, with all its store 
Of untold wealth, belongs ; 

To me the singers and the saints of yore 
Repeat their prayers and songs. 


“To me again the long past centuries yield 
The harvest of their thought; 
My gleaning brings me sheaves from many a 
field 
Where stronger hearts have wrought. 


** And for the future !—but I may not speak 

Of all I hope for then ; 

The glories of that city, which I seek, 

No tongue can tell, nor pen.”’ 

After writing the above sketch, dear 
reader, I found I had not conceived a 
title for it, and nothing appropriate sug- 
gested itself till my eye fell on the 
basket of autumn leaves on the table 
beside my portfolio, all glowing in their 
royal array of brilliant hues. Taking 
up one of these, so beautiful in the final 
consummation of its existence, I said 
to myself, This exquisitely-illuminated 
leaf-page, upon which the year has 
written its history, has accomplished 
the object of its being—has been a leaf 
in the tree’s crown of beauty—a com- 
ponent atom in the circle of its devel- 
opment—a missal, praying, looking up 
for rain or sunshine, and now loveliest 
at the last! Is not all this true of 
Uncle Paul?—he is my glorious au- 
tumn leaf. ’ 

“ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 

VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON. 
—_+0o—_—__ 


AN angry letter never accomplishes 
the desired end, and an insolent one 
harms none but the writer. This is 
true of all correspondence, but more 
especially when applied to communica- 
tions of a business nature. In this de- 
partment the true gentleman is easily 
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recognized, and with him, above all | guage would be rejected,are often com- 


others, is it gratifying to deal. His de- | plied with, and, whatever the business, 
there is satisfaction in performing it. 


mands, which if couched in other lan- 


——_~9¢——___—. 














AMELIE VY. 


a portrait of this lady indicates 
Order and practical talent. There 
is a great deal of precision in all that 
she does and says; accuracy is one of 
her peculiarities. The photograph from 
which this likeness was engraved shows 
a slightly larger development of Con- 
structiveness than the engraving does. 
The temple, where the shade is thrown 
in near the hair, is rounded and full in 
the original ; consequently ingenuity is 





one of her marked traits. She hasa 
way, a resource for everything ; and it | 


PETIT. 


would be difficult to corner her up with 
any amount of embarrassment in affairs 
so that she would not be able to work 
out of it honorably and properly. 

She has good talent for literature, 
and excellent memory of facts, and is 
adapted to acquire a knowledge of 
science, and to impress her mind sharp- 
ly with scientific principles. She would 
make a first-rate physician, especially 
in working out an accurate diagnosis 
of a case. She would succeed in learn- 
ing and teaching anatomy and surgery. 


« 
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She has force of character, courage 
to meet difficulty, firmness and perse- 
verance, uprightness, sympathy, and 
watchfulness, energy, executive force, 
and strong social affections. 

She has almost too much brain for 
the body, and should sleep abundantly 
to rest the nervous system, and thus 
acquire as much health and harmony 
of organization as possible. 

Ametie V. Petir is a native of 
Gorham, New York. Educated at 
Genesee College, Lima, N. Y., she is 
acquainted with both classical and mod- 
ern languages, and this training in 
tongues has aided greatly in forming 
her simple, strong style of writing. 
After leaving college, three years were 
passed in teaching the upper grammar 
school at Fort Wayne, Indiana, IIL 
health caused the resignation of that 
position. 

During the war Miss Petit passed a 
year at Batavia, N. Y., pursuing her 
studies in music and painting. She en- 
joyed the good fortune of being a pupil 
of Miss Helen Searle, now residing at 
Disseldorf, Germany, and well known 
as an artist of merit. Soon after, Miss 
Petit attended the art school at Coop- 
er’s Institute, New York city, and re- 
ceived lessons from an eminent teacher. 
Though unable to continue her studies 
in art, because of the unfavorable influ- 
ence of the confinement upon her health, 
the months passed among enthusiastic 
students and beautiful pictures, and 
visits to art-galleries, conservatories, 
etc., helped greatly to form her taste 
and mold her character. Had she been 
able to pursue her favorite art, she 
might have gained a fair reputation as 
a landscape painter. 

She had previously formed an ac- 
quaintance with, and strong friendship 
for, Miss Helen King, of Xenia, Ohio, 
who afterward married the Rev. Wm. 


Morehead, a missionary stationed at 
Carrara, Italy, and the two friends had 
taken up the study of Italian, hoping to 
talk together in its soft tones under the 
blue skies of Italy ; but when forced to 
resign painting, Miss Petit also resigned 
her hopes of going abroad to study. 
During her stay in New York, an 
acquaintance was formed, through the 
medium of articles written for the Purr- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells, the publishers. Mr, Wells urged 
the development of her talent for writ- 
ing; but not feeling assured that she. 
possessed such talent in any remunera- 
tive degree, she determined upon going 
to Missouri to pursue the profession of 
teaching. This determination was car- 


ried into effect, and at Lindenwood Col- 
lege, at Forest Grove Institute, George- 
town, Jefferson City, and Webster 
Groves, she at different periods taught 


reading, music, rhetoric, French and 
German, Her pupils were generally 
enthusiastically attached to her, be 
cause of her earnest sympathy with 
them and ardent desire for their im- 
provement. 

A severe attack of pneumonia at 
Webster Groves caused her to relin- 
quish teaching, and accept occasional 
music pupils; she has never taught 
since. During this dozen years the pen 
employed her leisure, though little was 
published. A failure in-getting a Car- 
rier’s Address accepted by the Missouri 
Democrat, about this time, chagrined 
her considerably. The poem was not 
lacking in merit, but it had not the sort 
of merit the committee admired, and 
another was chosen. The rejection of 
this poem, and soon after of an essay to 
which she had given time and thought, 
caused Miss Petit to cease literary ven- 
tures, and during two years she wrote 
nothing, but studied diligently. 





After leaving Webster Groves she 
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returned home to reside with her par- 
ents, where the dullness of a dead coun- 
try village, and the loss of the cultivat- 
ed and brilliant society so long enjoyed, 
turned her to music, books, and writ- 
ing for pastime and society; and her 
articles and poems in different maga- 
zines soon began to attract attention 
and command a price. Two years ago 
the Temperance revival led her to take 
the rostrum as a speaker, and though 
very sensitive and retiring, the thought 
that duty called her to exercise her 
“one talent” in helping up the fallen 
and warning those upon the brink of 
ruin, sustained her in the beginning, 
and custom soon made speaking in pub- 
lic easy. Having something worthy to 
say, and a voice clear and musical in 
which to give her thoughts utterance, 
possessing a good figure, and a calm, 
expressive face, she pleases every audi- 
ence which has listened to her teachings. 
Mr. Wells said to her, “ Your tongue 
is more powerful for good than your 
pen, though you write well.” Rev. 
Mrs. Hanaford said, “ You speak well; 
go forward and win success ;” and sim- 
ilar cheering, encouraging words have 
been given by very many others whose 
good opinion was of value. The read- 
ers of the Journat are familiar with 
her terse, pithy sentences, but we sub- 
join an extract from her last lecture, 
“ Character, Culture, and Genius :” 
“The culture of our race to-day is 
not simply the product of the thought 
of to-day; it is the as yet last term of 
an infinitely progressing series of causes. 
To its perfection Hebrew and Greek, 
Latin, Druid, and Anglo-Saxon have 
each contributed. We enjoy the long 
results of centuries; we inherit, as it 
were, the patrimony of the Antedilu- 
vians; we have title-deeds to lands built 
by the coral insect, and enriched by 
the bones of mastadon and megatheri- 





um; the very insects of the Pre-Adam- 
ite would have been our benefactors. 
Common household necessaries of mod- 
ern times were the rare luxuries of the 
past. We may congratulate ourselves 
that we are the heirs-at-law of ages 
buried when our coal-fields were baby 
pines rocked by the wild winds that 
swept above a world just emerged from 
chaos. That we might wonder at their 
massiveness, the Egyptian builded his 
Pyramids. For us the Venetian ac- 
quired his wondrous skill in fragile 
glass; the Hebrew wrote his immortal 
poems and histories. For our rights, 
privileges, and immunities, men stanch 
and brave have contended, fought, and 
died since the world stood. For our 
luxuries, inventions, and knowledge, 
men skilled, learned, talented, have 
thought and wrought since the knowl- 
edge-seeking Eve ate the apple in 
earth’s first garden. 

“We may loudly and with high- 
sounding words proclaim our independ- 
ence as individuals or communities, yet 
we lean for support upon the grass and 
herb of the field. The winged creatures 
of the air and the motionless bivalve of 
the sea help us to our food; the toil- 
ing worm, the glowing plant, and the 
wild-leaping inhabitant of the woods 
yield us clothing; we are bound by 
ties of interest or gratitude to every 
wild sailor who harpoons a whale upon 
the wide waste of ocean; to every 
storm-gnarled fisherman who hauls his 
nets heavy with the harvests of the sea; 
to every grimy miner who buries him- 
self, living, among the remains of an- 
cient forests in the dark, pestilent bow- 
els of earth; yea, to each and every 
hedger and ditcher, woodman or water- 
man, teamster or ragpicker, who by 
any honest industry helps on the world’s 
work, 

“These workers constitute the uncul- 
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tured classes, the ‘great unwashed’ 
portion of humanity. While we are up 
out of earth’s mine, we are doing the 
clean work of the world, that keeps us 
arrayed in spotless attire. We hold 
ourselves above these smirched toilers; 
we hold them in a sort of pitying con- 
tempt, fancying they choose these dark, 
groveling toils because they are conge- 
nial, or because they have no ambition 
higher. Ah, how many of these same 
toilers, for the sake of some duty, some 
other kindred life, have trodden under 





their feet as unworthy of them, aspira- 
tions that would dwarf any Alps of our 
ambition !” 

Besides the lecture from which the 
preceding extract is taken, Miss Petit 
has delivered, “Temperance, the Ques- 
tion of To-day,” and “ Woman in Olden 
Times and Now-a-days,” to many in- 
terested and appreciative audiences. 
She reads well, and has given her drama 
of “The Fatal Wine-Cup,” selections 
from Shakspeare and other poets, with 
fine effect. 


——_—§9¢—_—_——— 


“JUST SIXTY-TWO.” 


Just sixty-two! Then trim thy light, 
And get thy jewels all re-set ; 
 *Tis past meridian, but bright, 
And lacks one hour to sunset yet. 
At sixty-two 
Be strong and true; 
Clear off thy rust and shine anew. 


Tis yet high time; thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom— 
A riper, more transcendent youth ? 
A wedge of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


<> 





At sixty-two is life begun ; 
And seventy-three begins once more; 
Fly swifter as you're near the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four ; 
At ninety-five, 
Should’st thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And freely let thy graces flow ; 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years annointed younger grow. 
So work anew— 
Be young for aye, 
From sunset unto breaking day. 
—The Palladium. 


> 





> 


“\ BAD BEGINNING.” 
CHAPTER I. 
POOR ADAM LACROSSE. , 


DAM LACROSSE came down 

the stairway with a slow, sly, 

cautious step, head bent, eyes drooping 

but furtive, as though he felt himself a 
marked, suspected man. 

“You are going out, Adam,” his wife 
said, in a bright, confident, assuring 
way, delicately oblivious to the strange- 
ness of his manners, any observation of 
which she instinctively understood 
would be offensive and irritating to 
him in his present mood. 





“Ye-s,” he mumbled, hesitatingly, 
and with averted look, “I want to get 
out of sight and sound of human kind 
for a little while. I hate the din and 
thunder of the towr and of the pros- 
perous enterprises of fortunate men. 
Is there anything strange in this?” he 
added, bitterly, turning round with a 
quick flash of defiance. 

But the woman only laid her cheek 
against his shoulder and answered, 
softly, “You will not be gone very 
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long, Adam. I am not happy when 
you are away. And it is not good for 
you to be so much alone, brooding 
over your wrongs and disappointments. 
Come back soon and let us talk over 
our prospects, and lay new plans for the 
future. There is much to hope, and no 
end of things to toil for.” 

He shoved her away with a gesture 
of disdain and impatience ; then, with 
as sudden a revulsion of feeling, caught 
her hand and pressed it passionately 
to his heart. 

“You are too kind and forbearing 
with a poor devil like me,’ he said. 
“ What does it matter whether I go or 
stay? Do you think by any such 
sweet hypocrisy or ambiguity of speech 
to convince me that you are happy 
when I am with you?” 

He dropped the hand he had seized 
and would have hurried away, but 
smitten by the tender reproach and en- 
treaty of the eyes that held him with 
magnetic power, he turned again and 
drew his wife with swift impulse to his 
bosom, kissing her half wildly on lips 
and brow. 

“ Dear one,” he said, gazing intently 
into her troubled face, “whatever 
comes, remember that I love you bet- 
ter than my life; that I have known 
and appreciated more than I have ever 
expressed, more than I ever can ex- 
press, your angelic goodness of heart, 
your divine patience and forbearance 
with all my faults and weaknesses, your 
generous and disinterested self-sacri- 
fices in my behalf. You were worthy 
of a better fate than marriage with a 
dog like me; and when I think how I 
have worried and worn your life out 
with my stupid follies and wretched 
mistakes, I feel as if the least I could 
do would be to cut you ioose from your 
shackles, and set you free from your 
burden.” 





“Hush! Do not speak in that way, 
I can not bear it,” whispered the woman, 
with a shudder. “ Have I ever hinted 
at ‘shackles’ or complained of ‘bur- 
dens ?’” 

“No, no—you are too magnanimous 
for that,” the man answered, quickly 
straining her again to his heart; then, 
with swift changing mood, pushing 
her almost rudely aside, he strode to- 
ward the door. 

As Mary Melrose looked sadly and 
anxiously after him, her eye caught the 
knotted end of a strong cord dangling 
from the pocket in which his hand had 
been nervously fumbling before he 
turned to take her in his arms. 

“Stay, Adam; what is that?” she 
asked with an affected carelessness, 
which did not, however, conceal a tre- 
mor of excitement in her voice. 

He looked annoyed as he stuffed the 
offending article back into its hiding 
place. 

“T thought possibly I might go as far 
as Dunning’s woods before I returned,” 
he explained, “and as there grows in 
that vicinity an abundance of the trail- 
ing evergreen and exquisite mosses that 
you so passionately love, I slipped the 
cord into my pocket with the idea of 
tying up a quantity, and bringing home 
to you.” 

“ Oh, that was a kind thought, Adam ; 
but why not take a basket?” his wife 
said, with a breath of relief, yet seeming 
only half satisfied. 

“That would be cumbersome,” he 
answered, shortly ; but, as if irritated at 
her suggestion, he pulled the strong 
hempen leash from his pocket and threw 
it on the floor, “I am not particular 
about bringing home such spoils since 
you are critical as tomy methods,” he 
added, with childish petulance. 

Then, with seeming recollection of 
something forgotten, he wheeled and 
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ran back up-stairs, coming down pres- 
ently with a pretence of having gone 
specially after the clean handkerchief, 
which he was crushing into his breast 
pocket, but with an air of stealth and 
a look of conscious guilt about him that 
suggested a concealment of his real 
motive and errand. 

“Good-by, Adam,” his wife whis- 
pered, with a stifled sigh, as he marched 
past her without a word or sign of 
recognition. 

“Good-by, Mary,” he responded, 
gruffly, not even turning his head as he 
strode through the door, and hurried 
on to the street. 

People called Adam Lacrosse a fool. 
That is to say, he differed from the 
rest of us by the excess of some qual- 
ities or by the deficiency of others, 
which threw his character out of bal- 
ance and warped his natural impulses 
in false directions, isolating him in 
thought and feeling from the great mass 
of humanity toiling and seeking and 
reaching after other ends. 

The difference was not of his creating 
nor of his choosing, though none may 
have thought. of holding him less re- 
sponsible on that account. Years ago, 
when his existence had been only an 
idea, it had received the morbid tone 
and dismal coloring of the life from 
which it was evolved. Years ago, 
when his heart first began unconsgjous- 
ly to beat, it had fed at fountains bit- 
ter and poisonous with the gall of envy, 
hatred, jealousy, and discontent. Years 
ago, when his soul was folded as a bud 
within the mother soul, it had been 
dwarfed and blighted by brooding dis- 
satisfactions, and a sense of wrong and 
injustice had been inwrought in the 
very fiber and constitution of his being. 
Years ago, when the woman who had 
borne him toiled with dark-knitted 
brows and rebellious heart at the hard 





tasks of her lot, and thought of her 
meager rewards, he had been impressed 
with a dumb feeling of resentment at 
the terrible inequalities of life, and fired 
with a still, slumbering feeling of an- 
tagonism that would break out in 
vengeful flames when, born into world- 
ly experiences, his partial and preju- 
diced vision should take in the sad con- 
trasts of human conditions. Years ago, 
when he lay on the mother breast that 
was his stay,and comfort, and support, 
he had felt it thrill and swell with in- 
dignation, sorrow, and reproachful pain 
at sight of the pampered children of 
wealth and luxury, and his little form 
grew to respond with quick sympathy 
to the swift, passionate pressure of her 
arms at such moments, and his keen 
intelligence to gather the meaning of 
the words that dropped like pelting 
hail between the tender kisses rained 
on his baby face: “My darling, my 
precious, my poor pauper baby; how 
are these better than you that they 
should wear the purple and fine linen, 
feed on the dainties and sit in the high 
places of the land, while you, my love, 
my king, must dangle the rags, gnaw 
the crusts, and crouch in the kennels of 
poverty and want ?” 

So, born in bitterness, nurtured in 
strife, growing up ina morbid atmos- 
phere of gloom, discontent, distrust, 
and melancholy, living in perpetual 
shadow, hating his fellows for their 
successes, and doubting always the 
sincerity of their virtues, he had come 
to this day on which we find him a 
morose, irritable, unhappy, ill-condi- 
tioned being, out of harmeny with 
himself and witb all the world. 

He had been from the beginning 
peculiarly unfortunate in his business 
relations with. men,.as if. indeed, sus- 
picion had exeited in them the very 
qualities denouneed, and his complaints 
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of treacherous and dishonest dealing 
were not without foundation. Inherit- 
ing a fine inventive faculty, he had 
made some valuable additions and im- 
provements in the department of 
mechanics, but his work had either 
failed of recognition and appreciation, 
or it had been appropriated by unscru- 
pulous capitalists, who had ingeniously 
contrived to drop him out of the part- 
nership of interests when it came to 
the reckoning of profits; and this cir- 
cumstance had contributed in no small 
degree to poison and embitter still 
more a nature suspicious and misan- 
thropical at its best. 

The world wondered, as it is given 
to wondering concerning those things, 
how it happened that a churlish boor 
like this could win the love of any 
woman, above all of a woman so 
sweet, tender, hopeful, and believing as 
Mary Melrose. How could natures so 
utterly opposed blend together harmo- 
niously ? How could hearts, with so 
few sympathies in common, drink to- 
gether at the fount of love? People 
wise in the lore of the affections asked 
these questions with an air that said 
plainly no satisfactory answer could be 
given. 

But perhaps hearts might even draw 
from the same fountain that which 
would feed and stimulate the growth of 
the individual in his or her own special 
province of use, while there would be 
no assimulation or fusing of the ele- 
ments peculiar to each. It might be 
that natures too utterly diverse to 
blend would yet so act and react upon 
each other that both, without loss of 
individuality, would attain to a higher 
development and a broader expansion 
of power than either could have 
reached under different associations 
and relations. The sun and the cloud 
do not blend, but the cloud tempers the 





fervent heat and softens the dazzling 
splendors of the sun, and the sun 
brings out the bold or graceful out- 
line and touches with marvelous beauty 
the cloud that were otherwise sullen 
and dismal, shapeless and cold. The 
day does not melt and mingle with the 
night, but each retaining its own dis- 
tinctive character, lends to the other a 
charm and a power which they could 
not possess if merged in one. 

And this man, so gloomy, melan- 
choly, sour, morose, misanthropic ; this 
woman so bright, cheerful, sweet, hope- 
ful, loving, and believing, did not har. 
monize in fact, yet, held together by 
the strong attraction of opposites, 
might they not have served each other 
more truly even than if their lives had 
run in one current? More truly, but 


f not more happily. There were strifes 


and raspings, pains and longings, re- 
vulsions and rebellions; but they who 
understand the working of secret forces 
of nature and of spirit—if there be 
such—may tell us how far these were 
necessary to the best development of 
characters whose very difference made 
them more dependent on each other. 

Life wore such dismal lines for 
Adam; men were so base, treacherous, 
black-hearted, watching at every ‘turn 
to take advantage of the weaker 
brother, ready to malign, traduce, bear 
false witness, and drag down those in 
exalted positions, instant himself to be- 
lieve all manner of evil and intention 
of wrong on the part of his fellow- 
beings, therefore quick to accuse them 
of believing the same, and, true to his 
nature, seeing in God the impersonation 
of arbitrary power, delighting in exac- 
tions, punishments, and penalties. 

But Mary Melrose lived perpetually 
in the light, and her day, wearing in- 
cessantly on her husband’s night, 
gilded its gloomy edges, though it 
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could not pierce the depths of its 
blackness and transfuse it with the 
whiteness of light. Seeing goodness 
where he saw guile, loving where he 
hated, believing where he doubted, 
hoping where he despaired, working 
while he wailed over the fruitlessness 
of all labor, there could indeed be little 
harmony between them, and there 
. were seasons when the jar of discord 
manifested itself in a depression of 
spirit that would have been grievous 
except that it had its mission of use, as 
in truth, what grievous thing has not ? 


CHAPTER IL 


FOR GOD AND ETERNITY TO ADJUST. 


Such depression weighed with un- 
usual heaviness upon Mary Melrose on 
this morning of which I write, as, hav- 
ing watched Adam sadly out of sight, 
she turned with asigh and went back 


into the room where her boy Ariel sat 
brooding over some problem in history, 
which was his favorite study, his clear, 
analytic mind, even at that tender age, 
tracing intutively the subtle relations 
between cause and effect. 

“Tell me, Ariel, dear,” she said, with 
that appeal for sympathy and assurance 
of hope which the strongest will some- 
times crave, “tell me, is there not in- 
finite good in life?” And she reached 
out her hands to him as though stricken 
with sudden blindness, and walking in 
night and doubt. 

The Jad leaped up, and putting his 
arms about her, drew her down to a 
seat, and kissed her tenderly, with a pro- 
tective sort of fondness that made her 
smile. 

“ Mother, love,” he responded, “I am 
here to prove it. I can hardly wait for 
manhood to right the wrongs that I see, 
and develop the infinite good there is 
in life.” 





The words, and the clear, confident, 
earnest manner of their expression 
were indices to the character of this 
thoughtful-browed youth ; to whom the 
father had given his own deep sense of 
the wrongs, inequalities, and unjust 
distinctions of society, and the mother 
had imparted her sublime hopefulness, 
charity, patience, and faith in human 
kind. 

He had in him all the elements of a 
brave reformer; and already his young 
brain was busied with schemes for the 
amelioration of evil and wretched con- 
ditions, of which he had a quick and in- 
tuitive perception, with a swift instinct- 
ive understanding of underlying causes. 
For him life had but one end, and labor 
but one object—the elevation of human 
kind by the development of that uni- 
versal principle of brotherhood which 
would lead to the equalization of rights, 
and the general diffusion of happiness. 
Very likely he could not have expressed 
in so many words the purpose and 
principle that animated him, nor was 
he yet wholly conscious of the aim and 
scope of the work to which all his as- 
pirations urged and all his impulses 
tended him. Better than he, the mother, 
who understood the secret of his nature, 
divined the measure of his power and 
comprehended the greatness of the 
mission to which he was born; and, 
much like the Mary of Scripture, she 
watched with faith the unfolding 
promise of her son, and treasured in 
her heart the tokens of his Messiahship. 

No word of his, however, could com- 
fort or strengthen her wholly on this 
strange, oppressive day following 
Adam’s moody leave-taking, nor could 
she, by any reasoning or philosophy, 
shake off the nervous dread of some 
unknown but threatening calamity 
which seemed about to drop upon her. 
This mysterious, boding sense of evil, 
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so foreign to her hopeful, healthful 
nature, and therefore having greater 
significance, grew upon her more and 
more as the slow, painful hours wore 
themselves out, and the sun began to 
cast long shadows to the eastward, and, 
possessed by an uncontrollable spirit of 
restlessness, she gave over at last 
her wretched attempt to keep quietly 
at her task, and hurried out into the 
street, with the vague hope of meeting 
Adam on his way home. 

Unconsciously, as she drifted along 
like a leaf, driven by the gale of her 
emotion, she found herself—why, she 
could not have told—on the outskirts 
of the town, taking instinctively the 
lonely country road leading out to 
Dunning’s woods; but she had ad- 
vanced only a little way toward her 
destination when she was met by Ariel, 
walking rapidly from that direction. 

“Mother, darling!” he cried, pale 
and agitated, “what are you doing 
here? Let us go home at once.” 

“Oh, Ariel! have you been looking 
for him?” she asked, breathlessly. 
“Have you seen him? Is he safe? 
Where is he?” 

The youth put his arm about her, 
kissed her tenderly, and turned her 
gently, yet resolutely, back from the 
direction in which he had found her 
hurrying. 

“ He will be at home presently. Let 
us hasten,” was the evasive answer to 
her rapid questionings. 

“Ariel, how cold your hand is! 
Your face is white as death! Some- 
thing—oh, Ariel !—something dreadful 
has happened,” she gasped, seeing the 
heavens grow dark, feeling the earth 
spinning dizzily under her feet. 

He drew his arm closer around her 
with loving expression of sympathy, 
and, half bearing her light weight, con- 
ducted her back over the way she had 





come with such strange dread and fear 
of—she knew not what. 

Now the calamity, whatever it might 
be, she felt had fallen; the black, haunt- 
ing shadow of evil that had braoded 
over her all day had settled down like 
a close, suffocating pall upon her soul, 
and with the submission of one stunned 
and bewildered by a heavy blow, she 
leaned upon the valiant young strength 
that had come to her support, and suf- 
fered herself to be led without question 
to the home where she dumbly under- 
stood that the full truth, like the light- 
ning which rives the cloud, must pierce 
her heart with pain. 

“ Mother, love,” Ariel said, when he 
had seated her in her room, and stand- 
ing beside her with soft, magnetic 
touches was smoothing her hair and 
pressing her head closely against his 
breast, “I felt your anxiety and trouble 
so strongly this afternoon, that I left 
my work and started out in search of 
father, and I found him—don’t shrink 
so, dearest mother.” 

“Go on,” she whispered, faintly. 

“ Alive—but—dangerously wounded 
by a pistol-shot, fired by his own hand,” 
the boy faltered. 

The strained nerves of the woman 
gave way, and she flung both hands to 
her heart with a cry of agony, as though 
she, too, were struck by the death shot. 

But suddenly she started up, a-thrill 
to her finger-tips with love’s impulse of 
helpfulness. 

“ Alive, you said! Where is he? 
My son, you should have taken me to 
him at once.” 

“ They are bringing him home, moth- 
er; he will soon be here,” was the qui- 
etmg answer of the youth, who, with 
characteristic thoughtfulness, carefully 
repressed in himself, as far as he might, 
all manifestations of emotion. 

The words were hardly spoken when 
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the tramp of men bearing some heavy 
burden sounded without, and with pal- 
lid faces, but with manners measurably 
composed, the two made ready to re- 
ceive the shattered, blood-stained, and 
insensible form of the husband and 
father, who had gone out from them in 
the morning in the flush of life that 
should have been at its meridian of 
power and usefulness. 

There was no help. A single glance 
at the ghastly face of Adam Lacrosse 
sufficed to show that he had made his 
work of self-destruction as sure as it 
was shocking. There was no help, and 
having done all that was in human 
power to lessen his scarcely conscious 
suffering, Mary sat down with aching 
heart to watch out the last hours of his 
crossed and ill-starred life. 

It was somewhere in the dead still- 
ness of midnight that, bending over 
him with bated breath, she saw his lips 
move, and with a faint tremor and a 
quick-drawn sigh his eyes slowly un- 
closed and looked into hers with a 
strange, sad, seeking expression, 

“What is it, dear?” she questioned, 
softly. 

“TI have seen my mother,” was the 
slow, faltering, faint reply. 

“Yes, Adam,” the wife acquiesced, 
with tender trust and sympathy, smooth- 
ing gently his damp masses of hair. 

There was a long silence, in which he 
secured gathering strength to speak. 

“She said,”—Mary bent low to catch 
the broken words—‘“‘ Poor Adam! 
Poor Adam—it is not your fault—it is 
—mine.’ She looked wan—and shad- 
owy—and sad—and she told me—” 

He paused again, overcome by some 
strong wane of feeling that seemed 
about to sweep the soul utterly away 
from its frail earthly moorings. 

“She told me,” he went on, when he 
could once more speak, though with 





the greatest effort, “that had I—over- 
come the evils—implanted in my nature 
—the shadow enveloping—both her life 
and mine—might have been earlier lift- 
ed,—that she has been rendered un- 
happy—through my perpetuation of— 
her sins.” 

Mary kissed his forehead through 
fast-falling tears. “Dear Adam,” she 
whispered, “God will make it right.” 

His hand closed upon hers with a 
death-like grip, and he sank away into 
gray unconsciousness, from which he 
did not rouse until the breezy morning 
began to roll its waves of light over 
the land. As the first shaft of sunlight 
struck through the room, he started up, 
caught the pallid, watchful wife in his 
arms, and, with the last effort of his 
ebbing strength, strained her convul- 
sively to his breast. 

“Forgive me, my good angel,” he 
breathed, as his soul went out, and 
with hold relaxing forever upon earthly 
things, poor Adam Lacrosse fell back 
—dead. 

Ariel, who had been silently sharing 
his mother’s sad night vigil, came 
around to her side, and stood support- 
ing her while they watched the worn, 
white, hopeless face settling into final 
repose. 

“ Ariel,” the woman said, at last, with 
a dry, shuddering sob of anguish and 
regret, “lay your hand upon this poor 
dead heart.” 

The boy obeyed. 

“And swear that you will redeem 
from its wrongs and errors the thwarted 
and unhappy life that is drifting out to 
eternal seas.” 

“T swear!” was the low, solemn, 
and fervent response. 

“That you will take warning of the 
rocks on which it wrecked, and guide 
yourself with more reverent faith in the 
wisdom and justice of Divine law.” 
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“T swear!” 

“And that you will strive to forget 
your own wants and wrongs in love of, 
and care for, those weaker and more 
unfortunate than yourself, working al- 
ways with strong faith and courage for 
the improvement and elevation of hu- 
man nature.” . 

“So help me God!” devoutly re- 





sponded the youth, kissing the dead 
man and the living woman. 

Now, a vow derives all its sacred- 
ness and significance from the character 
of him who makes it, and it will be the 
aim of future chapters to show the pos- 
sibilities of our young hero for fulfilling 
this one, given with all the solemnity 
of earnest purpose. A. L. MUZZEY, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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UNFULFILLED. 


FLOWERS shall blossom fair some day, 
For you and me; 

Birds shall carol their sweetest lay, 
For you and me; 

The softest breezes shall round us play, 

Sorrow and sadness shall flee away, 

And all the darkness be turned to day, 

Some time for you and me. 


Thus sang to me a bird one day, 

Long, long ago ; 
Close in my ear he piped his lay, 

Long, long ago. 
Eager I listened, the song to hear, 
Deep in my heart sank those words of cheer, 
And ever its accénts linger near— 

That song of long ago. 





Sorrow hath dimméd my bright hour, 
And, day by day, 
Thorns have thickened, but scarce a flower 
Gladdened the way. [sweet, 
But the song which then was whispered 
Still cometh my waiting soul to greet; 
And I think not of my bleeding feet, 
Or lonely, weary way. 


There is no rose without its thorn 

For you and me. 
After the night cometh the morn, 

For you and me. 
Though sorrow hath our heartstrings riven, 
Perchance the golden promise given 
Shall find fulfillment sweet in heaven 

Some day, for you and me. 
’ OLIVE A. DAVISON. 


or <> 


HOW TO PICK HUCKLEBERRIES. 


[To those who are inclined to wander, to those 
who lack application, the following interesting 
sketch will be useful. Dictionary men may 
criticise the spelling, and would write the word 
‘*whortleberry,” instead of “ huckleberry,”’ 
which seems more natural to average humanity. 
—Ep. A. P. J.] 


\ HEN I first knew Mr. John 

Horseley he was an old, white- 
haired man, and very rich, As he 
seemed never to have been in any great 
business, such as merchants and specu- 
lators now engage in, and as he was 
never accused of being a dishonest 
man, it was always a mystery to me 
how he came to be so rich. I knew 
that his father was a poor country 
clergyman, and that John could have 
received no property from him. Meet- 
ing my friend one day, when our con- 





versation happened to turn on the sub- 
ject of gathering property, I ventured 
to ask him how it was that he had been 
so successful in life. 

“When I was a boy,” said he, “ my 
father was a poor minister. We lived 
very plain and dressed very plain, but 
that never troubled us. We always 
had enough of something to eat, and 
my mother was one who would con- 
trive to have her children dressed 
neatly, if not richly. One day, whenl 
was a little fellow, several little boys 
and girls came along on their way to 
pick huckleberries. They invited me 
to go with them, and when I saw their 
bright faces and their little baskets, and 
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the bright afternoon, I wanted to go 
with them. So I went into the house 
and asked my mother. I saw she sym- 
pathized with me, but said I must go 
and ask father. 

“ ¢ And where is father ?” 

“*Up in the study, of course.’ 

“Up I bounded, hat in hand, and 
gently knocked at his door. He bade 


me come in, 


“* Well, Johnny, what is your wish? 

“*T want, sir, to go with the children 
and pick huckleberries,’ 

“* Where are they going ?” 

“Only to Johnson’s hill, sir.’ 

“*How many children are there ?” 

“ ‘Seven, besides myself. Please let 
me go.” 

“*Well, you may go. Be a good 
boy, and use no bad words.’ 


“Away I scampered, and had just: 


got to the bottom of the stairs, when 
my father called me back. ‘O dear, 
it’s all over now. He’s going to take 
it all back,’ I said to myself. Trembling, 
Iagain stood in the doorway, expect- 
ing to have the permission withdrawn. 

“*Johnny,’ said my father, with a 
peculiar smile, ‘I have a word of ad- 
vice to give. You will find the berries 
growing on bushes standing in clumps 
all over the lot. The children will 
pick a few minutes at one place and 
then go off to another, in hopes of find- 
ing better picking, and thus they will 
spend half of the afternoon in roaming 
from one place to another. Now, my 
advice to you is, that when you find 
pretty fair picking stick to that spot, 
and keep picking there. Your basket 
at night will show whether my advice 
is good or not.’ 

“Well, sir, I followed my father’s 
advice, and though the children would 
wander about and cry out: ‘Oh, John- 


ny, here’s a world of them,’ and ‘ here’s 


splendid picking,” and ‘here you can 





fill your basket in less than no time,’ 
yet I stuck to my ‘fair-picking’ place. 
When we got through at night, to the 
astonishment of every one, and my own 
no less, it was found that I had nearly 
twice as many berries as any other one. 
They all wondered how it was. But I 
knew. And that was the lesson that 
made me a rich man. Whenever I 
have found ‘fair picking,’ I have stuck 
to it. Others have changed occupa- 
tions and business, and have removed 
from one place to another. I have never 
done so, and I attribute all my success 
to the lesson by which I learned to 
pick huckleberries.” 

I have recalled this conversation, and 
the form of my old friend, who has long 
since passed away, to impress it upon 
the parent, and upon the teacher, that 
a single sentence of instruction may 
shape the course of the whole life of the 
child now under his care. Not only 
did property and success hang on the 
old minister’s hint, but the shaping of 
his son’s whole character for life, and 
perhaps forever. How much wisdom 
we need to be able to say the right 
thing at the right time ! 

And no less urgently do I want to 
impress the lesson on the child, that if 
he is doing pretty well where he is; if 
his teacher does well by him, don’t 
change, or try another class, or another 
school. If your advantages are less 
than you could wish, stick to them, and 
make the most of them. The stone 
that rolls the least gathers the most 
moss. What was wise in picking huckle- 
berries, is wise in every attempt to learn 
and gather what is valuable. 

[Direction, rather than restraint, is 
what children require. Parents should 
study their characters, and know how 
to advise them wisely. Children can * 
detect false reasoning in others, al- 
though they may not at first compre- 
hend the reasons. Put them on the 
track, with the brakes well in hand, 
and they will usually work the human 
engine successfully. ] 
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That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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TOBEY RIDDLE (WINEMAH), 


THE HEROINE OF THE MODOC WAR. 


Py | AVING an opportunity for a per- 


sonal examination of Mrs. Riddle, 

or Winemah, whose portrait is given, 

the following remarks were made and 
taken down by our reporter : 

This woman has an excellent consti- 

tution, and more endurance than is 

vouchsafed to many men or women; 





and especially has she great breathing 
power. She has a solid muscular sys- 
tem and excellent digestion, and if she 
will avoid eating food which tends to 
promote undue fatness, she will be like- 
ly to live to a good old age. 

The base of her brain is large enough 
to lay the foundation for vital power. 
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She has more Combativeness than De- 
structiveness, while her people generally 


- have more Destructiveness than Com- 


bativeness. She has more of the spirit 
of indignation than of severity ; she 
would take offence, and talk back, and 
openly and bravely redress herself, 
rather than lie in wait and hurt her foe 
secretly when the moment should arise. 
She is naturally inclined to manifest 
openly as much displeasure as she feels. 

She has Cautiousness enough to give 
her prudence and guardedness. She 
has strong love of Approbation, which 
gives her ambition, a sense of honor, 
and a strong desire to be approved and 
take the lead. She has Self-Esteem 
enough to give her dignity and strength 
of character, and she is more likely to 
manifest her Self-Esteem in the direction 
of dignity and honor than in the dispo- 
sition to be domineering, but she would 
carry herself with that dignity which 
would indicate that she was master of 
the situation, and she can govern others 
by a wave of the hand. 

She has very large Firmness, and this 
gives her uncommon power of endur- 
ance and steadfastness and persistency. 
When. her mind is made up that any- 
thing ought to be done, she does not 
rest till it is done, nor does she give up 
if she is defeated, but waits for a chance 
to try again, 

She has large Conscientiousness, and 
loves justice as well as honor ; believes 
in truth because it is true, and under- 
stands truth a great deal better than 
most people who have had more advan- 
tages for instruction than she. Her 
Hope is large ; she anticipates whatever 
is favorable and desirable, and if de- 
feated in one attempt to carry out that 
which she wishes to do, she does not 
despair of doing it the next time she 
tries, 

She has Spirituality, a sense of the 





higher life, and a fair degree of Venera 
tion. She has respect for power, but 
she respects justice more. Her Percep- 
tive organs are uncommonly large. 
Nothing escapes her attention or her 
memory, and she is able to explain her 
thoughts clearly, pertinently and plain- 
ly, and when she talks, people who 
know her believe that she is sincere. 

She has talent for figures, for natural 
science, and especially for talking; 
could learn to be skillful in the use of 
tools or in the management of machin- 
ery, and having the natural talent to 
succeed in almost anything that is me- 
chanical or artistical; and we judge 
she would do well even in music. 

The pressure which has been applied 
to the forehead in infancy has depressed 
the upper part of it, and perhaps 
widened the head somewhat, throwing 
the organs of Comparison and Causality 
a little out of place, but the Perceptive 
organs are untouched and undisturbed. 
and they show a powerful development. 
She has a great deal of what we call 
common sense, and the necessary talent 
to gather and hold the facts to back it 
up. 

She has very strong social feelings. 
She is true to her friends, and would 
be a devoted lover. She is fond of 
home, friends, and society, but her 
marked characteristics are those which 
relate to practical knowledge, mechani- 
cal judgment, love of justice, persever- 
ance, ambition, prudence, dignity, cour- 
age, and general force of character. 
She has more open bravery, but not so 
much severity or cruelty, or artfulness, 
as most people of her race. 

The following sketch, prepared by 
another, will be found to possess many 
features of deep interest. 


The Modoc War of 1872-3 presented 
a series of most revolting tragedies, re- 
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lieved and made worthy of record by 
deeds of personal heroism which de- 
serve a permanent place in history. 

During the past winter Col. Meach- 
am, late chief of the Modoc Peace 
Commission, has visited the eastern 
cities in company with a number of 
Modoc and Klamath Indians, among 
them the remarkable woman whose 
portrait is here given. He represents 
her as a true heroine, and credits her 
with having saved his life by her cour- 
age and adroitness upon the occasion 
of the assassination of Gen, Canby and 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas, Co-Commission- 
ers in the lava beds of Oregon, in April, 
1873, a tragedy that would never have 
occurred had the warnings of this wo- 
man been heeded. 

Winemah is a pure-blooded Modoc, 
cousin of the famous Captain Jack, and 
a lineal descendant of the chief Moadi- 
cus who, about the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, led his people in a war 
of independence against their kinsmen 
and rulers, the Lalacas, or Klamaths, 
and who thus became the founder of 
the present Modoc tribe. When Wi- 
nemah was twelve years of age, her 
father, the “ medicine man” of the Mo- 
docs, disposed of her, at her own re- 
quest, to Mr. Frank Riddle, a Kentuck- 
ian, an enterprising hunter and miner 
of Yreka, California. Under his in- 
structions she became skilled in all do- 
mestic employments, and her faithful- 
ness and devotion were such that he 
made her his wife, and by him she has 
a son, an intelligent lad of twelve years, 
Although thus removed from her own 
people, she has never lost her attach- 
ment to them, but has ever maintained 
an interest in their welfare. She is 
gifted with the qualities of a leader, 
and is often called by the Indians “ the 
woman chief.” In every great emer- 
gency it has been their custom to send 





for her and her busband, and thus upon 
several occasions serious strife has been 
averted. In 1864, mainly through her ° 
influence, a treaty of peace was made 
between three tribes, the Modocs, the 
Klamaths, and the Shastas, which still 
continues, 

The part taken by Winemah in the 
Modoc war will best appear in connec- 
tion with a brief sketch of that remark- 
able struggle, the particulars of which 
are taken from Col. Meacham’s “ Wig- 
wam and Warpath,” supplemented by 
personal interviews with the author 
and with Winemah and Mr. Riddle. 

In 1865 the Modocs and Klamaths 
were placed by Government upon a 
reservation in Southern Oregon; and 
although at peace, this contact proved 
too close, the recollections of ancient 
strife causing frequent controversy. In 
consequence of this the greater part of 
the Modocs, under the leadership of 
Captain Jack, suddenly returned to 
their former’ hunting-grounds at Lost 
River, near the lava beds, the latter 
consisting of irregular rocky forma- 
tions of voleanic origin, and affording a 
defensive position of extraordinary 
strength’ Here they were permitted 
to remain, although in violation of 
treaty arrangements, until 1869, when, 
in consequence of frequent collisions 
between them and the whites in that 
region, it became necessary to compel 
their return to the reservation. In pur- 
suance of this, Col. Meacham, then Su- 
perintendent of Indian affairs in Ore- 
gon, visited the Modoc camp and made 
known the determination of the Gov- 
ernment. 

During this interview the Indians 
became greatly excited, and threatened 
violence to Col. Meacham’s small party 
of twelve men. Weapons were drawn 
on both sides, and a conflict seemed im- 
mincut when Winemah, who was pres 
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ent with her husband, rushed between 
the two parties, exclaiming, “ Wait ! 
wait! Don’t shoot!” Then exhort- 
ing her own people to moderation, she 
calmed the storm, and, with her hus- 
band, persuaded them to return to the 
reservation in peace. 

But the difficulties with the Kla- 





Modoes are the bravest of the north- 
western tribes, and though few in num- 
ber determined upon resistance. 

When Winemah, in her home at 
Yreka, heard of this she hastened at 
once to her own nearest relations who 
were separated from Captain Jack’s 
band, and brought them quickly to the 


PORTRAIT OF ALFRED B. MEACHAM. 


maths were soon renewed, and Captain 
Jack, longing for the freedom and in- 
dependent authority which he had bar- 
gained away, led his people back once 
more to their old home; but here again 
there was trouble with the settlers, 
and the Government resolved, at all 
hazards, to compel the Indians to re- 





main upon the reservation. But the 


reservation, where they escaped the 
ruin which she saw approaching. She 
and her husband were soon after em- 
ployed by the newly constituted peace 
commission to act as messengers and 
interpreters. The attempt to remove 
Captain Jack’s party led at once to 
war. Gol. Meacham was no longer 
Superintendent, and his successor, with- 
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out seeking a personal interview, sent a 
company of soldiers to the Modoc 
camp, These were attacked and de- 
feated by an inferior number of the In- 


at this time but thirty-two able-bodied 
men and twenty-one boys fit to bear 
arms, and they were soon surrounded 
by a Government force of 400 men, 
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cians, who followed up their victory by 
a massacre of some twenty unoffending 
settlers, and then retreated with their 
womea and children to their strong- 
hold in the lava beds. They numbered 
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consisting of 250 regulars, 100 volun- 
teers and fifty friendly Indians, all un- 
der command of Gen. Wheaton of the 
Regular army. 

On the 17th of January, 1873, the 
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white troops marched into the lava 
beds, confident of an easy victory, but 
retreated after a ten hours’ fight, leav- 
ing thirty-five of their number dead 
upon the field. Col. Meacham, who is 
good authority, asserts that not an In- 
dian was killed in this battle. Firing 
upon the approaching troops through 
the crevices of the rocks, they remained 


_themselves invisible and unharmed. It 


is almost incredible that after such dis- 
asters, two defeats and a massacre, any 
other terms than those of unconditional 
surrender should have been offered to 
this hand of outlaws, but the President 
had adopted a peace policy, and the 
Secretary of the Interior was deter- 
mined to carry it out. 

Col. Meacham, as chairman of the 
peace commission, accordingly opened 
communication with the Indians, and 
several conferences were held. Wine- 
mah was allowed to pass to and fro be- 
tween the hostile camps, and she thus 
learned of a plot to assassinate the 
peace commissioners during a friendly 
council soon to be held. This informa- 
tion she communicated to her husband 
and to Col. Meacham, both of whom 
credited her assertions, but the other 
commissioners could not be convinced 
that treachery was intended. 

The difference of opinion thus arising 
led to the practical suspension of Col. 
Meacham’s authority, the three other 
commissioners voting to transfer the 
management of the negotiations to 
Gen. Canby, the department command- 
er, who had recently arrived, and who 
had great confidence in the good inten- 
tions of the Indians. Arrangements 
were accordingly made for the proposed 
conference, the Indians having repre- 
sented that they were ready to surrend- 
er, but wished the commissioners to 
show their confidence in them by meet- 
ing, five upon each side, unarmed, for a 





friendly talk. Against this Winemah 
protested by every means in her power, 
her husband and Col. Meacham joining 
her, but without avail. 

Through one of the commissioners it 
became known to the Indians that Wi- 
nemah had given the warning, upon 
which they boldly sent for her to come 
to their camp. At the peril of her life 
she went, saying to the commissioners 
as she departed, “ When they kill me 
for this, then you will believe that I 
told you the truth.” The purpose ot 
the Indians in sending for her was to 
compel her to tell who had betrayed 
their plot, but this, though threatened 
with death, she refused to do. She 
was permitted, however, to return in 
safety. 

Notwithstanding this exposure, the 
Indians had the audacity to come bold- 
ly into camp to hasten the meeting, and 
by professions of friendship to allay 
suspicion; and in this they succeeded 
so far as Gen. Canby and the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas were concerned. These gen- 
tlemen felt that to decline going on ac- 
count of threatened danger, would not 
only be an act of cowardice, but would 
destroy all hope of a peaceful solution 
of affairs. Dr, Thomas was a man of 
faith, and he believed that no harm 
could come to him while in the path of 
duty. Gen, Canby’s inflexible courage 
and high sense of honor kept him also 
to his agreement. ’ 

Col. Meacham, after exhausting eve- 
ry argument, deemed it his duty as a 
member of the commission to accom- 
pany his associates, though he fully be- 
lieved, as he had declared to them, that 
they would never return. “ That squaw 
has frightened you,” said one of the 
commissioners to him, and he confessed 
that she had; nevertheless, he felt im- 
pelled as a man of honor to go. Hix 
influence was great with the Indians. 
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He had braved them alone in their re- 
treats when they were thirsting for 
blood, and his presence now might 
avert the threatened calamity. At the 
lust moment before his departure, when 
ull hope of preventing the meeting had 
been abandoned, he hurriedly wrote 
the following letter to his wife, who 
was at their home in Salem, Oregon: 


“Lava Bzps, April 11, 1873. 


“My Dear Wire—You may be a 
widow to-night; you shall not be a 
coward’s wife. I go to save my honor. 
John E. Fairchild will forward you my 
valise and valuables. The chances are 
all against us. I have done my best to 
prevent this meeting; I am in no wise 
to blame. Yours, to the end, 

ALFRED. 

“P.S. I give Fairchild six hundred 

and fifty dollars, currency, for you. 


A. B. M.” 


Having delivered this to Fairchild, 
Col. Meacham exacted from him a 
pledge that if he should be killed, and 
his body brought back to camp mutil- 
ated, it should be buried there, and not 
sent to his wife and daughters to tor- 
ment them by the cruel sight. With 
this assurance, he was about to mount 
his horse, but Winemah was resolved 
to prevent his going. Seizing the bri- 
dle, she exclaimed, “ Meacham, you no 
go! You get kill! You no get your 
horse! The Modocs mad now! They 
kill all you men!” But all in vain. 
The brave man must go, though it be 
to meet a certain death. Yet still the 
woman resists. Winding the horse’s 
halter around her body, and throwing 
herself upon the ground, she wildly re- 
peats her terrible warning. 

Thus moved to make one more effort, 
Meacham hastened to Gen. Canby and 
Dr. Thomas, who were already on the 





way, and solemnly laying a hand upon 
the shoulder of each, he said: “ Gentle- 
men, my cool and deliberate opinion is, 
that if we go to the council-tent to-day, 
we shall be carried home to-night on 
stretchers, all cut to pieces. I tell yon 
I dare not ignore Tobey’s warning. I 
believe her, and I am not willing to go,” 
But the commissioners were inflexible. 
They were not men to be turned back 
by warnings of personal danger. Col. 
Meacham then begged that John Fair- 
child might also go, and that they two 
might be permitted to take their re- 
volvers with them; but this proposi- 
tion was also rejécted. The agreement 
to go unarmed must be sacredly kept. 
As Meacham finally started, however, 
some one quietly slipped a small Der- 
ringer pistol into his coat pocket, and 
he allowed it to remain. Mr. Dyer, 
another commissioner, also took a small 
pistol. Winemah and her husband 
went as interpreters. 

At the appeinted place of meeting, a 
secluded spot within the lava beds, 
they found eight instead of five Indi- 
ans, by wltom they were received with 
that extreme cordiality which among 
red men often betokens mischief, The 
danger of the situation was at once re- 
alized. Meacham hesitated to dis- 
mount. His thoughts were with his 
wife and children, and with the or- 
orphaned family of a deceased brother 
away in Oregon. He frankly confesses 
that he was tempted to put spurs to his 
horse and dash away toward the camp. 
But it was only a momentary weakness. 
With apparent unconcern he springs 
from his horse and joins with the others 
in the council. 

The Indians at once assumed a bold 
and defiant tone, Captain Jack de 
manded that the troops be removed, 
and that his people be permitted to re- 
main where they were. It was appar 
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ent that he was prepared for any act of 
violence, and considerations of policy 
would have prompted a temporary as- 
sent to all his demands; but Gen. Canby 
would make no promise that could not 
be religiously kept. The soldiers were 
there, he said, by command of the 
President, and could not be removed 
without his -onsent. The Indians 
would be well cared for by the Gov- 
ernment, but they must submit to the 
laws, and abide by their treaty obliga- 
tions. The discussion became more 
and more exciting, until suddenly brok- 
en off by the Indian war-whoop, and by 
the signal to commence the work of 
death. At the same time two other In- 
dians, hitherto concealed in the rocks, 
appeared, each bearing several guns to 
assist in the preconcerted massacre. 
Gen. Canby and Dr. Thomas were 
the first victims. Their bearing through- 
out the interview had been calm and 
courageous. They were wholly un- 
armed, and they attempted neither es- 
cape nor resistance. It was Captain 
Jack himself who killed Gen. Canby. 
His pistol at first missed fire, but the 
old hero stood unmoved. In another 
moment a bullet pierced his brain, 
when, running a few steps, he fell upon 
the rocks, where he was mercilessly 
dispatched, his body being stripped 
and his throat cut while he yet strug- 
gled in death. Dr. Thomas, whose dy- 
ing words were those of: prayer, was 
taunted and made sport of as a “Sun- 
day doctor, who could not make good 
medicine.” His body also was stripped 
and mutilated. Riddle and Dyer, hav- 
ing placed themselves behind their 
horses before the attack, escaped by 
running, although pursued and repeat- 
edly fired upon. Dyer, with his pistol, 
kept his pursuers at bay as he ran, and 
Riddle probably owed his safety to an 
Indian who, before the massacre, de- 





clared to his own people that if Frank 
Riddle was killed he would avenge, his 
death upon the slayer. 

Col. Meacham’s escape was wholly 
due to the heroism and devotion of Wi- 
nemah, who owed to him a debt of 
gratitude which she now well repaid. 
Rushing between him and his assail- 
ants, she shielded him with her own 
person. “Don’t kill him! Don’t kill 
Meacham! He is the Indians’ friend!” 
she cried, as she struck the weapons 
aside which were aimed at him. For 
her the savages had a superstitious rev- 
erence. They dared not shoot her, yet 
she was only able to break the force of 
the attack. She could not dissuade 
them from their purpose. 

Standing his ground, and wounding 
one of his assailants—the old chief 
Sconchin—with his single shot, Meach- 
am received in rapid succession ‘seven 
bullet wounds, under which he fell in- 
sensible, and would have shared the 
full fate of Canby and Thomas but for 
the protection still afforded by his heroic 
defender. Resisting and expostulating 
by turns, she heroically defended his 
body, which had been stripped of its 
outer garments. The scalping-knife 
was actually applied, and a gash cut in 
the back of the head, but she prevented 
by main strength the accomplishment 
of the act, and finally carried her point 
by a stratagem. Crying out suddenly 
that the white soldiers were coming, 
she frightened the savages away. Gath- 
ering up their spoils, they fled to their 
hiding place in the rocks, while Wine- 
mah returned to camp, where her hus- 
band and Mr. Dyer had already ar- 
rived, conveying intelligence of the 
massacre. A company of troops has- 
tening to the spot, found Meacham still 
alive, and bore him, with the mangled 
bodies of Canby and Thomas, back to 
camp. 
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The number and nature of Col. Meach- 
am’s wounds left but little hope of re- 
covery. “If you were a drinking man,” 
said his surgeon, “there would be no 
hope.” Pure blood and a vigorous 
constitution carried him through, but 
he bears upon his person the indelible 
record of that desperate conflict. 

The remaining incidents of the war 
may be briefly told. Soon after the 
massacre an attack was made upon the 
Indians by a force of one thousand 
troops, with cannon as well as small 
arms, and after a three days’ bombard- 
ment they were driven out into the 
open country, escaping, however, with 
small loss. 

The Government and people were 
now thoroughly aroused, and a ery, for 
the extirmination of the Modoes was 
heard throughout the land. A series 
of battles followed, in whieh the Indi- 
ans, though constantly pursued and 
fleeing from place to place, displayed 
wonderful courage and skill. 

The battle of the 26th of April, near 
the lava beds, was one of the most re- 
markable ever recorded in Indian war- 
fare. Sixty-three U. 8S. troops, with 
fourteen friendly Indians, under com- 
mand of Maj. Thomas, while hunting 
the Modocs, were suddenly attacked by 
them and defeated, with a loss of more 
than half their number. Every officer 
except the surgeon was killed, and but 
twenty-three men escaped to camp un- 
harmed. 

Col. Meacham credits the statement 
of the Modocs afterward made that 
there were but twenty-four men in the 
attacking party upon this occasion. 

Gen. Jeff. C. Davis now assumed com- 
mand of the U. S. forces engaged in the 
war, amounting to about 1,000 regulars 
and volunteers, assisted by 73 friendly 
Indians of the Warm Spring tribe. 
Pursued night and day, and exhausted 





both by ineessant fighting and by vio- 
lent dissensions in their own ranks, the 
Modocs were scattered and defeated, 
and were finally captured in detail, or 
came in and voluntarily surrendered. 
Four of those who had participated in 
the massacre saved their own lives by 
turning traitors, and giving informa- 
tion of the hiding places of their own 
people. The surrender of Captain Jack, 
June lst, terminated the struggle. 

The final scene occurred at Fort Kla- 
math, in Oregon, October 3d, 1873, in 
the execution of Captain Jack and three 
of his companions in the assassination. 
Two others were condemned to impris- 
onment for life, while the four traitors 
were pardoned. The remnant of the 
tribe was conveyed to a new reserva- 
tion in Indian Territory, where they 
now remain. 

Winemah and ber husband were em- 
ployed after the massacre on a mission 
of conciliation to the Klamaths and 


other disaffected tribes who had threat- 


ened to join the Modocs. They thus 
rendered an important service to the 
Government, for they did much to avert 
the calamity of a general Indian war. 
This mission accomplished, they re- 
turned to their home at Yreka, where 
they remained until invited by Col. 
Meacham to accompany him on his 
eastern tour, the chief purpose of which 
has been to call public attention to the 
importance of a wise and just treatment 
of the western tribes, whom he thinks 
capable of a gradual and complete civ- 
ilization. 

The future life of Winemah is likely 
to be simply that of a quiet and indus- 
trious housewife, for such she really is, 
but the part which she played in the 
drama of the Modoc war will live in 
history, and her name will be honored 
when the red man shall have passed 
away. EDWIN F, BACON. 
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PEACE-MAKER GRANGE; 


OR, CO-OPERATIVE LIVING AND WORKING. 
CHAPTER III. 


ARMER HALLET, entering the 
great door of the central building, 
found himself in a large reception- 
room, the main hall of the floor being 
widened at this end for this purpose. 
Unlike most grand city houses, this 
Grange home does not stop visitors at 
the door by a servant, who stonily ex- 
amines them and considers whether 
they are likely to rob the hat-rack or 
the parlor mantle before venturing to 
leave them long enough to carry their 
messages. Peace-Maker Grange re- 
ceives all decent-looking callers in this 
room, which is shut off from the hall 
by a door with a spring catch. Any 
evil-disposed person would scarcely at- 
tempt to carry off the cane-bottomed 
settee and chairs which constitute the 
furniture of this outer reception-room. 
Judge Templeton did not leave his 
friend at the threshold, but took him 
at once to a big wash-room and barber 
shop, like that of a hotel, and then to 
the main dining-room. “ You will ob- 
serve,” he said, as he passed along, 
“that we have built plainly but sub- 


stantially. Such edifices in the far fu- | 


ture will doubtless be made massive 
and highly ornamental. We have been 
satisfied with well-seasoned lumber and 
brick. We will not whistle till we are 
out of the woods.” 

The dining-room was found to be in 
a large, square building back of the 
main central edifice, and connected 
with it by a covered passageway. 
Hallet noticed rooms for various public 
uses as he passed through the main hall, 
and everywhere were busy, cheerful 
men, women and children, dressed com- 
fortably, but not showily, and not with- 
out regard to the prevailing fashions. 





“T see that your people do not adopt 
any uniform dress, and that they fol- 
low the fashions somewhat,” he said to 
the judge. 

“Yes; we ask not to be taken out of 
the world, but to be kept from the evil 
of it. Yet you will see no trailing 
skirts here, or any other avoidable 
trace of the subjection of woman. In 
fact, a sort of Bloomerism is in vogue 
among us in situations wherein long 
skirts are troublesome.” 

Hallet noticed some fine pictures and 
busts, and one or two statues as he 
walked the 200 feet and more between 
the front and rear doors, and also 
various appropriate mottoes, many of 
them Seriptural. Prominent in the 
dining-hall was this: “I am: instructed 
both to abound and to suffer need.” 

The outlying building, the first floor 
of which is used! as a dining-hall; is 100 
feet square, with an inver court 40x40 


, feet, so that the building proper is 


80 feet wide on each side. But the 


‘central court is covered with a glass 


roof, and thus the lower-floor (there are 
four) can, when necessary, be thrown 
into one great hall: On ordinary oe- 
casions, the court is not used during 
meal-time except for the accommo- 
dation of the waiters, who are all 
women. The tables used are round, 
and mostly large enough te accommo- 
date ten persons. A novel feature 
about them is, that while the outer 
rim, eighteen inches wide, is stationary, 
the center works on a pivot, and sup- 
ports by slender rods a “second story,” 
corresponding to itself. By this means 
half the usual table-service and passing 
of dishes is saved. The waiters put 
the dishes used in common by the little 
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company on the center-tables, and all 
can help themselves by moving these 
around. Family groups are made up 
to occupy the large tables. Where the 
family is not large enough, single per- 
sons are invited to join the group, and 
the turning of the center-tables is a 
continual source of amusement. There 
are smaller tables for those who prefer 
more seclusion. The kitchen, etc., oc- 
cupy the basement beneath, running 
even under the court. 

At one corner of the building, out- 
side of it, is the great chimney, a hun- 
dred feet high, which furnishes the 
draft for the four large subterranean 
boilers which supply the steam for 
cooking, heating, and laundry purposes 
for the whole series of buildings, and 
for a powerful engine that stands above 
ground in a pretty engine-house. The 
upper floors over the dining-hall are 
used as the lodging-rooms of those 
people engaged in the shops, mills, etc., 
who are in no way connected with the 
Society. Three sides are occupied by 
men and the other by women. The 
two sexes can only meet on the first 
floor, for there are no doors connecting 
the sections. 

As Judge Templeton, his wife and 
daughter quietly seated themselves at 
one of the tables, the judge said: 
“You will observe that we are rigidly 
consistent in carrying out the idea of 
co-operation rather than Communism. 
The difference between our organiza- 
tion and a Commune will strike you at 
every step. There is something grand 
in the basic idea of Communism that is 
expressed in the sentence, ‘ From each 
according to his ability; to each ac- 
cording to his necessity.’ But though 
Communists charge us with being sel- 
fish, beeause we are content to strive 
at the promotion of bare justice, we 
think that we shal] have accomplished 





much if we set a fair example of that 
Virtue.” » 

“How do you manage this food de- 
partment ?” said Hallet. 

“An experienced New York restau- 
rant keeper, who made a fortune in the 
business and retired, runs this depart- 
ment for us on asalary. He became 
dissatisfied with idleness, and visiting 
us was charmed with the general plan, 
invested largely here, and took up his 
favorite branch of business. He runs 
it acceptably, on nearly the same plan 
he pursued in New York. The east 
half of this floor is furnished, served, 
and supplied in a more expensive way 
than the west side; and though there is 
no restriction, the higher prices charged 
on this side produce all the selectness 
of company desired by the fastidious, 
just as happens in a city.” 

“ What is the method of payment ?” 

“ Pasteboard checks, in amounts of 
five dollars, are bought from the cash- 
ier; the waiters distribute the proper 
amounts of these to the customers, who 
hand them to the clerk on leaving the 
hall.” . 

After supper Hallet stepped into the 
central court and looked up. He saw 
the stars shining through the glass roof 
and noticed that access to the lodging- 
rooms, many of which were lit up and 
looked quite cosy, was. by iron galler- 
ies running around the interior of the 
building, which made the usual dark 
central hall unnecessary. 

Being weary with his long journey, 
he only took time before retiring to 
ascend to the top of a tower reared 
over the center of the main edifice. 
From this outlook, by help of the still 
hazy red moon, he saw the lay of the 
land and the outlines of the buildings. 
He observed the river gradually widen- 
ing into a bay, though the Chesapeake 
was too far off to be discerned. The 
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high bluffs of the river came to an end 
a quarter of a mile west of the group 
of houses which constituted the Home ; 
for there a steep wall of rock had 
stemmed the river back so that it rose 
nearly to the level of the upland, and, 
upheld by this natural dam, formed a 
broad, smooth, lake-like sheet of water, 
stretching some two miles back to the 
next rapids. In the quarter of a mile 





made ladders formed by nailing a half 
a dozen pickets across a scantling, ex- 
cept that a double-width picket (the 
central building) was put in the middle. 
In other words he saw a building about 
six hundred feet long and thirty wide 
(answering to the scantling), and seven 
other buildings abeut two hundred feet 
long and thirty feet wide—except the 
double one—laid across it, as it were, 
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(Plan of Main Building -Peace maker Grange.) 


between him and the lower fall were a 
number of large mills on both sides of 
the river. Far off in two directions he 
saw the lights of the large unitary 
dwellings at two extreme points of the 
township, where he was told the third 
thousand of the inhabitants had their 
dwelling-place. Near one of them he 
observed the perpetual volcanic flames 
of a blast furnace, 

Directing his eyes toward his imme- 
diate surroundings, he saw that, apart 
from the structure with the glass-cov- 
ered court in which he had supped, the 
general plan of this “home of two 
thousand ” was like one of those home- 





at right angles—with sixty feet spaces 
between them. Or, to be still more ex- 
plicit, seven wings eighty-five feet long, 
and sixty feet apart, stretch out on 
each side of the long building which 
forms the back-bone of the system. 
The only departure from this outline 
was at the two extreme corners, on the 
side facing the river, which projected 
thirty feet beyond the others—the open 
spaces there having been built across— . 
forming hollow squares, with glass- 
covered courts like the one described. 
The main buildings were of brick, ex- 
cept the front of the central wing, 
which was of stone. The French roof 
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afforded a fourth story, and a garret 
over that. 

Scattered on all sides were numerous 
smaller buildings, including a number 
of really beautiful villas, owned, sub- 
ject to some restriction, by wealthy 
sympathizers, who preferred, while tak- 
ing advantage of the general econo- 
mies and social amenities, to have their 
dwellings isolated. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Our farmer of the inquiring mind 
slept that night in a comfortable room, 
not pretentiously furnished, that ad- 
joined the suite occupied by the judge. 
This was on the third floor of the ex- 
treme northeast wing. He was awak- 
ened by the whistle of the steam-engine 
before mentioned at about six o’clock, 
and was soon joined by the judge, who 
said, “I trust that the scream of the 
steam-whistle did not seem to you like 
the scream of a demon calling for its 
morning meal of human slaves, as the 
factory whistles of civilization always 
sound to me. We are mostly early 
risers and hard workers. We have 
our battle to fight yet with the outside 
world. Though believing that if the 
workers had their due everywhere, two 
hours of hard toil per day on the part 
of all the able bodied would accom- 
plish all that is now done, many of us 
work as much as sixteen hours a day in 
our zeal for the cause in which we are 
engaged. As to this whistle, you see 
that it is in the center of the buildings, 
where the household activities are 
necessarily most active and prolonged. 
On these extreme outer wings, the 
wealthy and the infirm among our 
members naturally locate themselves ; 
those who can afford or who need great 
seclusion and quietness. People sleep- 
ing in these outer wings—especially on 
the south side—seldom hear the whistle 





after having neglected its summons a 
few times. It is in this respect like 
conscience, The main line of our build- 
ings, a8 you can see from that vane, is 
southeast and northwest. This affords 
an opportunity for the sunshine to pene- 
trate into nearly every nook and cranny, 
and presents the smallest possible sur- 
face to the northwest winds. You will 
see that the gardens between the wings 
show the good effect of this, 

“ And now, if you will, join my fam- 
ily-circle in our morning devotions, In 
our sifting out of shams and humbugs 
and useless ceremonies, we bave not 
sifted out ‘family prayer. We are 
like the great Baron Bunsen, who ‘ sift- 
ed all systems of philosophy, but could 
not sift out Christ.’ We hold that one 
of the most lamentable signs of the 
times and causes of demoralization is, 
the neglect ot this duty and privilege. 
There are public devotional exercises 
open to all in the chapel, at seven 
o’clock, generally led by the Pastor, as 
we very properly call our spiritual 
guide. He is the shepberd of this peo- 
ple in a truer sense than any of the 
much-respected old Puritan preachers 
ever were, because he has so much to 
do in guiding us in temporal affairs.” 

They found the judge’s wife, two 
grown daughters, and son in their pri- 
vate parlor. The father read a psalm, 
all joined in a song of thanksgiving, 
and then, as they knelt, the mother, in 
a low, musical voice, uttered a prayer 
so full of loving-heartedness and pathos, 
that tears came to the eyes of the 
visitor. 

All then walked toward the chapel. 
As they went the judge said, “You 
will see everywhere proof that we are, 
before all other things, a religious body 
—a church. We make moral and spir- 
itual growth the first desideratum— 
‘seek first the kingdom of heaven, 
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though very grateful for all the tem- 
poral blessings vouchsafed. We few 
who started the movement, and still 
constitute the controlling nucleus, de- 
termined that we would suffer defeat 
and ruin rather than allow ourselves to 
be swept into the ordinary currents of 
the world.” 

The chapel, with its one great stained- 
glass window, and its oak finishings, 
much resembled that of the New York 
University. It can seat 1,500 people. 
Hallet found 500 of all ages there. 
The devotions, which are led by vari- 
ous members in the absence of the pas- 
tor, are much similar to those of union 
prayer-meetings; and a powerful organ 
accompanied the singing. Toward the 
close, the leader invited the judge’s 
wife to pray, her spiritual ministrations 
being much sought after. 

“T invite you, rather, to join me ina 
deep silence,” said she, rising. 

All other heads were bowed, while 
she remained standing with rapt, up- 
turned face for several minutes. 

The unwonted scene, with the one 
graceful, gray-haired woman standing 
in the midst, in that dim religious light, 
brought the stranger nearer to “the 
eternities and the silences” than he had 
ever been before. 

This mute, eloquent appeal to Heav- 
en, and to all that was highest in the 
assembly, was succeeded, when this 
true priestess sat down, by a benedic- 
tion, and all passed quietly out, most of 
them going to breakfast. 

As Hallet sat with his friends at one 
of the large, round tables, the judge 
said, “Our adoption of the restaurant 
and hotel style of eating enables us to 
accommodate this multitude in a small 
space. Breakfast is served here from 
six to eight, dinner from twelve to two, 
and supper from five to seven. This 
system relieves us of the necessity of 





having a great many attendants, and a 
large kitchen, with many dishes and 
utensils. We havea high-priced French 
cook, but he is quite jealous of and 
stands in wholesome awe of the culti- 
vated and wealthy American lady who 
has co-ordinate authority with him. 
She is,as Fourier would say, so pas- 
sionné for cooking, that is, so passion- 
ately fond of it, that, though capable 
of adorning the most elegant saloons, 
she puts nearly her whole mind on this 
work, She spends her salary in adorn- 
ing and improving our domain, and re- 
ceives the gratitude of the numerous 
life-long dyspeptics, who have been 
cured by the cunning of her art. 
Neither she nor the Frenchman often 
handle the food, They have a pleasant 
office right beneath us, at this corner, 
where they can watch the whole base- 
ment, and give their orders.” 

“Do these girls who are waiting upon 
us belong. to the Society?” asked Hal- 
let, watching the trim, cheerful damsels 
tripping about. 

“Yes; but you will see no meniality 
about them. They know that they are 
performing a useful service that is duly 
appreciated. We do not indulge in 
any cheap buncome about all work be- 
ing alike honorable, and every one’s 
hoy alike valuable. But, on the oth- 
er hand, we never countenance any 
snobbishness. My daughters take their 
place as waiters, or in any similar 
work, when occasion requires, though 
they are usually busy in higher depart- 
ments. Our principal dependance now 
for taking the edge from the less at- 
tractive kinds of work is continual 
change of employment. Girls that you 
will see waiting upon tables here in the 
morning, you will find teaching mathe- 
matics and chemistry in the afternoon. 
The pay of all occupations is guaged 
pretty much by the scales used in the 
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outside world; but we seldom keep any 
one more than two hours at the same 
work. This also prevents all jealousy 
between trades. The blacksmith is not 
vexed at the better pay of the teacher 
and musician, because during a part of 
the time he is engaged in those pur- 
suits, The man who makes but an in- 
different show in the carpenter group, 
is cheerfully obedient to the skillful 
head of that group, partly because 
when the painters are called out he 
finds himself their leader, and has the 
carpenter leader under his command 
and instruction.” 

After breakfast the judge took his 
friend to the tower over the chapel 
again, saying, “In one respect I am like 
the wicked one. I always take new- 
comers upon that high mountain to 
tempt them with a view of our posses- 
sions. I am so used to describing the 


place from that standpoint, that I can 


do it better there than elsewhere.” 

When they had reached the tower, 
the judge, after casting a look of loving 
admiration over the domain, said, “I 
tell you we mean business here, and 
have no such word as fail in our vocab- 
ulary. In our 3,000 there are about 
200 such men and women as I think 
the world never before saw together. 
They are gathered from all parts ofgthe 
land, and, truly, ‘these are they who 
have come through great tribulation, 
and have washed their garments and 
made them white.’ We who started 
this thing knew that our reliance must 
be upon the religious but liberal mid- 
dle-aged people, who had been chast- 
ened by suffering, and fully seen the 
hollowness of the current civilization. 
We could rely upon none others, for 
instance, to stand firm in this corrupt 
time, and here in the close contacts of 
the unitary home, in maintaining the 
purity of the family relation.” 





“T have wondered,” said Hallet, 
“how you managed that matter.” 

“Tt will take you some time to see all 
the points. I will state some of them. 
Our principal lines of action in this, as 
in all other matters, are those which 
we pursue as a church, We make 
church membership as important and 
almost as difficult to attain as it ever 
was in New England. We rigidly ex- 
amine candidates as to their spiritual 
condition, though we have less need to 
than most examining committees. Some 
one wisely said, when asked, ‘Is Mr, 
Blank a Christian?’ ‘I do not know; 
I have never lived with him.” We 
never accept any persons unless they 
have lived here six months. But our 
tests are rather such as those of the 
Swedenborgians would be if they fol- 
lowed their teacher, than such as are 
employed by orthodox Protestants, 
though the best of theirs are analogous 
to ours. We consider that Swedenborg, 
is right in claiming that regeneration is 
like the genesis of creation, a gradual 
work—beginning with rock bases, moss- 
es, lichens, protoplasms, and working 
up to the complete new man. So we 
only demand what he calls ‘a change 
in the direction of the will’—a change 
from the natural state of serving one- 
self to a beginning of service to God 
and the neighbor; but we require this 
to be very marked. 

“So much for our religious tests as to 
states. As to doctrine, we can fellow- 
ship with a really devout Brahmin or 
Boodhist. It was necessary to have 
some doctrinal touchstone; and for 
convenience we use the first half-dozen 
verses of ‘the Sermon on the Mount.’ 
Any one who can heartily say Amen to 
the ‘ Beatitudes,’ and live accordingly, 
we can receive as a brother or sister. 

“ Now as to the relations of the sexes. 
As a co-operative business societv. we 
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take no notice of the moralities, except 
to see that we neither cheat nor are 


cheated. But as a church, a grange, and — 


a regularly organized township—hav- 
ing all township officers, including jus- 
tices and constables—we deal rigorous- 
ly with offenders. We suspend culprits 
from the church or from the grange, if 
they belong to either, until they evince 
repentance by the works thereof. Of- 
fenders not belonging to either of these 
organizations, are dealt with in various 
customary ways. There are occasion- 
ally boys and girls so malformed that 
they are fore-ordained marauders upon 
society in this regard. We have had 
to relieve ourselves of a few such. 

“But we have wonderfully little 
trouble of this sort. Our life is so 
healthy and natural, there is such per- 
petual variety of occupation and amuse- 
ment, and such watchfulness of the eld- 
ers—such a healthy moral tone in the 
place—that even the viciously inclined 
curb themselves extraordinarily. Then, 
we make virginity up to eighteen years 
exceedingly honorable. Virgins, as 
such, are selected for many positions of 
trust and emolument. After that age 
in girls, and twenty-one in young men, 
we encourage marriage, The supposed 
difficulty of controlling this relation in 
association has been too much of a bug- 
bear. Charles Nordhoff’s new book on 
‘Communistic Societies’ explodes the 
theory of the Shakers and the Oneidans 
that integral association is not compati- 
ble with the maintenance of the old 
family relation. 

“But I brought you up here to show 
you some of the points. <A large. part 
of the buildings you see have been 
erected within three years. For the 
first four years we rather dragged. 


But when solid religious folks through- . 


out the land saw that we actually 
meant to carry soul and body both 





along through the world, in a really 
heavenly way, the proffers of persons 
and property became very numerous; 
though often ‘Satan came also,’ and had 
to be repulsed. 

“For three years we had only this 
central building and these two wings, 
and but two of the factories you see. 
Now we feel ourselves a permanency, 
and have to reject many who wish to 
join us. I can not begin to enumerate 
the industries we carry on. It is not 
probable that in the world elsewhere 
there are 3,000 persons who produce so 
much raw material, and at the same 
time engage in so many different pur- 
suits. We have carefully obeyed the 
injunction of the world’s master in po- 
litical economy, Henry C. Carey, to 
‘diversify our industries.’ Suffice it, 
that besides the articles made for ex- 
port to outsiders, there is very little in 
the way of food, clothes, shoes, hats, 
rough hatdware, stoves, pottery, furni- 
ture, carpets, agricultural implements, 
leather, harness, wagons, etc., used on 
the place, that is not of home manufac- 
ture. We own, also, a coal mine in 
Maryland. Iron ore we have on the 
place.” 

“Of what use is the Grange to you 
with all these productions, and your 
facijities for buying at wholesale at bot- 
tom prices?” 

“Oh, we felt it our duty to affiliate 
with the Grange, as the most hopeful 
movement of the time. It will need 
all the strength it can muster to con- 
quer its internal and external foes. I 
fancy the worthy National Secretary 
scratched his head and wondered 
‘what had broken loose in the Old 
Dominion,’ when I sent him last year 
the 300 names of Peace-Maker Grange 
with the fees. We are the banner 
grange so far.” SAMUEL LEAVITT. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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HOW IT CAN BE 


§ earnest phrenologists and active re- 
formers, we should evince greater 
effort, be more prompt in granting person- 
al aid, and set about vigorously obtaining 
whatever assistance is possible for the pro- 
posed Museum. .« 

Allow me therefore briefly to throw out 
a few hints and suggestions, which in my 
opinion, if seriously considered, acted upon, 
and energetically pushed, will soon achieve 
grand results, and ere long we shall speak 
and write of the Museum, not how it can 
be, but how it was accomplished. 

In my recent appeal which appeared in 
the columns of the Journa'I dealt mainly 
with the necessity, grandeur, and inestima- 
ble beneficence of the noble undertaking. 
I approach now the practical, or, rather, sub- 
stantial talk—nay work, individual work, 
which ought to be promptly and earnestly 
wrought, if our hearts and sympathies are 
awake to the crying needs of our time— 
the spiritual good and moral reform of so- 
ciety. I desire in the outset, then, to sug- 
gest as a most important and eminently 
practical mode of help, that all the sub- 
scribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and to the Science of Health, in fact all the 
friends of Phrenology and the kindred sci- 
ences, in every section of our country, set 
to work immediately, organizing among 
themselves a National Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, which can be readily effected by 
the help and through the mediumship of 
the JournaL and Science of Health. Once 
started, guided by necessary by-laws, and 
officered by some of our representative 
plrenologists, a powerful organization will 
be at once created, whose path and duties 
being clear, must render valuable and sig- 
nal service. Each member would feel a 
personal pride and responsibility, giving 
not only personal assistance, but with very 
little well directed labor, secure handsome 
returns in countenance and contributions, 
not only from phrenologists (who perchance 
may have failed uniting with the associa- 
tion), but from hundreds of those who look 
favorably, not only on Phrenology, but 
who stand ready to lend a helping hand to 





ACCOMPLISHED. 


all true reformatory movements having for 
their object the moral elevation and _spirit- 
ual advancement of our race. With equal 
prospects of success, also, we might appeal to 
the various literary, educational, and social 
organizations in our behalf, of one or more 
of which many of us may be members, and 
all the better if so for the object in view. 

A field powerful and inviting, where we 
doubtless will meet with favorable recog- 
nition and assistance, is that of many tem- 
perance organizations, upon whom I am 
certain our claims will not require urging, 
as the Institute and its Museum will devote 
no inconsiderable .labor and space to the 
great cause of Temperance reform in our 
land. 

Again, why may not every subscriber to 
either of your two journals open his or her 
heart (and pocket, too) by doubling his 
yearly subscription for one year, assured as 
he will be ofa safe advance ard a sure re- 
turn. It will not, as at first sight, be so very 
burdensome if we stop to reflect. There 
are various methods whereby this advance 
will be allowable, Many of us are, perhaps, 
subscribers to several periodicals; if so, 
might we not dispense with one or more 
of them for awhile, and credit the amount 
thus saved to the account of the Museum 
fund ? 

None of us, I am persuaded, would hesi- 
tate submitting to this trifling deprivation, 
if doing so renders substantial and power- 
ful aid to the great work in view. Resolve 
to do so at once, require no further urging, 
be enthusiastically liberal in beginning the 
new year, and in sustaining two most useful 
magazines. 

Our efforts might be directed to interest- 
ing and instructing the community wherein 
we reside in the proposed Museum. We 
should talk about it, write about it, and by 
every means at our command endeavor to 
enlist their sympathies, and, as far as pos- 
sible, their co-operation. Lectures might 
be given by some prominent phrenologist, 
or other qualified persons, whose services 
should be gratuitous, and the proceeds 
go toward increasing the Museum funl. 
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These lectures or discourses, on various 
subjects derived from the sciences of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Phrenology, and 
Psychology, being instructive, attractive, 
and entertaining, good audiences could be 
relied upon. No better time than the ap- 
proaching lecture season could be wished 
for, in which lectures of the above de- 
scription would be likely to prove success- 
ful and profitable. I, for one, am sanguine 
of good results and ready and willing to 
lend my aid, personal or otherwise, in the 
field. Let us inaugurate the Museum fund 
lectures in the cities of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and adjacent towns. Abundant willing 
‘and able talent, I am confident, will be 
forthcoming when once acquainted with 
the project in view, its aims, purposes, and 
present needs. 

The work of enlisting volunteer lecturers 
and other auxiliary aid, should be at once 





commenced, Our other plans and fields of 
operation should be decided upon also, and 
as early as possible matured, so that when 
the proper season arrives, having marshaled 
the forces at our command, we can set out 
fully armed and equipped, and with the 
great cause of humanity at heart, we will 
have soon accomplished our purposes, and 
rejoice in the founding and early comple- 
tion of a work doubtless near and dear to 
all of us—The American Museum of Phre- 
nology and Allied Sciences. 

And now I have done for the present, 
aware of the inadequacy of my pen and 
ability to do the subject full justice. My 
heart and sympathies are in firm accord 
with the great work, and gladly extend it 
earnest support and aid. 

Let us see, then, what a fine exhibit we 
can show of our zeal and untiring effort in 
its behalf. B, I. BURNETT, M. D. 


——_~9¢——__—_ 


THE OLDEST THINGS NOT THE BEST. 


WRITER in the November number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
puts great stress upon authority and upon 
age as a test of excellence. In his criticis- 
ing article which previously appeared in 
the same magazine under the title of “ Paul 
or Apollos—Which is right?” are several 
incorrect statements, which I will merely 
notice. He says man “can comprehend a 
God.” What! can the finite comprehend 
the Infinite? The supposition is too absurd 
for argument. He says, “There was no 
Brabma until about 8,000 years ago, and no 
Buddha until about 2,000,”-—a great mis- 
statement. The great Christian scholar 
and linguist, Sir William Jones, says the 
Bhagavat-Geeta was written 8,000 years be- 
fore Christ, or nearly 5,000 years ago, and 
that work was a part of the Hindu writings 
which glorified Brahma. The Gautama 
Buddha, according to M. Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire, died 543 3.c., and his remarkable 
code of ethics and religion, so similar to 
that of Jesus, must have been written over 
2,400 years ago. 
The article goes on to state that the Bible 
“began over 4,000 years ago,” but Moses 





wrote only about fifteen centuries or less 
before Christ, and Job perhaps a century 
earlier, so that the Bible must have begun 
something like 8,500 years ago. Is not 
Christianity strong enough to stand with- 
out turning the diminishing end of our tel- 
escope toward other religions, and the mag- 
nifying end toward our own? Then it had 
better fall. “He who begins by loving 
Christianity better than truth,” says Coler- 
idge, “will proceed by loving his own 
sect or church better than Christianity, and 
by loving himself better than all.” The 
only safety is in truth, for all truth is of 
God. The writer then, supposing that 
he has proved the superior age of the Bible, 
goes on to state that “this must necessarily 
take precedence of any made after 4,000 
years ago by any one, and historically ex- 
cludes all other religions.” But now that I 
have proved that part of the Hindu sacred 
writings were written nearly 5,000 years 
ago, on his theory he will have to yield up 
the Bible, which will be “historically ex- 
cluded.” I do not agree to anything of the 
kind. Another strangely untrue statement 
is that “the Book Jehovah has given states 
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plainly that Christ instituted an organiza- 
tion which He called His Church, and left 
tules and directions for its perpetuation 
and proper government.” That is exactly 
what He did not do, and, consequently, Mr. 
Brinckloe should not put so much stress 
upon authority and mere church organiza- 
tion as he seems to do. Jesus had more 
to do with tearing down existing church 
organizations of His day than with build- 
ing up new ones. He built up what was 
far grander than the mere man-made exter- 
nal organizations, namely, the everlasting 
glories of truth and love, and the bodies 
and souls of men. He condemned forms, 
and taught men to worship God in “ spirit 
and in truth.” “The oldest,” says our 
writer, “all other things being equal, must 
be'the one that is entitled to precedence. 
The Episcopal Church is a part and parcel, 
both in institution, doctrine, and practice, 
of the Ancient Church.” This looks a little 
as though our writer was in danger of get- 
ting to Coleridge's second step, and loving 
his sect better than Christianity. If age is 
merit, Catholicism is superior to Episcopa- 
lianism, and the Apostolic Church to Ca- 
tholicism, and Buddhism to the Apostolic 
Church. Let us see if Episcopalianism is a 
“part and parcel both in doctrine and 
practice of the Ancient Church.” The An- 
cient Church, which was not organized un- 
til many years after the death of Christ, 
lived and worked in the most simple style 
without forms and ceremonies, healed the 
sick, had marvelous outpourings of spiritual 
power, and was considerably unlike most 
of the one thousand sects of the Christiani- 
ty of to-day, all of which presumed that they 
were following Jesus, the Christ, Here is 
the test of Christianity, as laid down by 
the Master himself, Mark, xvi. 17: “And 
these signs shall follow them that believe: 
In my name shall they cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall 
take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover.” Will the churches now-a-days be 
tested by these signs, or have they not rath- 
er lost much of this spiritual power which 
the early Christians possessed? There is 





nothing in the Bible to show that these 
spiritual gifts must necessarily cease. 

But I wish to say a word about the here- 
sy so prevalent among what are called con- 
servatives that the oldest things, the oldest 
faiths, etc., are the best and most authorita- 
tive. Christians will not admit that Juda- 
ism is superior to Christianity because old- 
er, and Jews will not admit that either the 
Egyptian or Brahminical beliefs are superior 
to their own because older. So in nature 
and man, geoiogical and cosmological sci- 
ence shows that all the primitive conditions 
of matter were crude, and the law of devel- 
opment has ever been from lower to higher, 
from the crude to the more refined as the 
ages pass away. The fruits of to-day are 
more luscious and the flowers more beauti- 
ful than they were a century ago. Educa- 
tional systems, Sunday-school work, mission 
work, and work for humanity are on a 
greatly improved plan over what they were 
fifty years ago. When the early Church 
fathers lived they had no printing press, and 
almost no generally distributed education 
and science. Superstition was very preva- 
lent, and ideas were narrow. The law of 
movement is upward though through cycles, 
but these cycles are in spirals rather than 
in circles, as the top of each cycle is gener- 
ally in advahce of the preceding one. Let 
us enlarge our conceptions, then, and, aided 
by the inspirations of the past, still look 
upward for God's inspirations for the living 
present, and seek for all truth at all points 
of the compass. I fear our writer puts too 
much stress upon mere authority. Our 
prisons are swarming with members of those 
churches who build upon authority, and 
leave their own reason and conscience to 
become barren by inaction. Why ignore 
reason and conscience and the other human 
faculties? Who made them, God or the 
devil? If God, then let us not blaspheme 
His name by slighting the works of His 
hand and calling them unimportant. Phre- 
nology shows how beautifully God has 
planned the human brain and given it fac- 
ulties for the needs of this world and the 
next. Any church which pretends that its 
priestly authority is sufficient, and that rea- 
son should not be used simply because it 
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sometimes makes mistakes, is fighting 
against God himself, as revealed both in 
inspiration and man, Our mistakes are 
often our best educators. If we had been 
formed as mere machines, incapable of com- 
mitting errors, the whole moral system of 
free-will agency would have been destroyed. 
How sad is the theory of our writer that 
“Mohammedanism is a lie,” and that Swe- 
denborgianism and Buddhism, and all the 


- world excepting one small nation called the 


Jews, have been left without any Divine in- 
spiration to go down to ruin! How terri- 
ble to think that God is thus, after all, a 
“respecter of persons,” and has left most 
of His children to perish! But St. Peter 
takes a larger view when he says that “in 
every nation he that feareth God and work- 
eth righteous is accepted of him;” and so 
does St. Paul when he says, “ Not the hear- 
ers.of the law are just before God, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified, for when 
the Gentiles which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the law are a law unto 
themselves.” How blessed, then, to think 
that people may possibly be a law unto 
themselves. Is not all truth, whether of 
nature or inspiration, luminous with God’s 
own light, and must it be sanctioned by 
some clique or convention of men in order 
to make it Divine? As well might they 
forbid men to take the sunlight until they 
had bottled it and handed it over. This 
toadying to authority has rolled the dial of 
human progress back for centuries. The 
bugbear of high authority kept Galileo, and 
Harvey, and Gall, and Spurzheim, and a 
thousand other reformers and scientists in 
the back-ground as long as possible. What 
men need is to come out of their shells, so 
that they may grow large and cosmopol- 
itan. Let me end this letter with two sen- 
tences from Confucius, and a couplet from 
Tennyson: 

“The superior man is catholic, and no 
partisan,” 

“The way of heaven and earth is large 
and substantial, bigh and brilliant, far- 
reaching and long-enduring.” 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


E. D. BABBITT, D.M. 





A SINGULAR OLD SONG. 
HE following appeared not long since 
in the Boston Advertiser : 

This double-entendre was originally pub- 
lished in a Philadelphia newspaper a hun- 
dred years ago. It may be read three dif- 
ferent ways: first, let the whole be read in 
the order in which it is written; second, 
read the lines downward on the left of each 
comma in every line; third, in the same 
manner on the right of each comma. In 
the first reading the Revolutionary cause is 
condemned, and by the others it is encour- 
aged and lauded: 

“Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of 
war’s alarms, [arms ; 
O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to 
Who for King George doth stand, their honors 
soon shall shine; [ join. 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress 
The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight, 
I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress 
fight; 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, 
They soon will sneak away, who Independence 
boast ; {and heart, 
Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish 
part; {ings pour, 
On Mansfield, North and Bute may daily bless- 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore; 
To Northand British lord may honors still be done. 


I wish a block or cord, to General Washington. 
P. H. M. 
—- 0m 

BaRBARIC HyGrEne.— The savage, not 
much by virtue of what he knows, but more 
by virtue of what he does not know, is, in 
some respects, superior to the cultivated 
man as a producer and conservator of life, 
From below crowd up steadily the inex- 
haustible preserves of humanity to which 
we look for a supply of the raw material of 
man and womanhood. The légitimate ob- 
ject of cultivation is to take the stolid, half- 
conscious human brute and develop his dor- 
mant faculties, unsheath: his- wings, inflame 
his susceptibilities, open to him a wider 
range of pleasure ahd pain. Superiority 
must be paid for; refinement weakens; cul- 
tivation, carried far enough, means extinc- 
tion. However, of new, fresh, savage souls 
to be informed, there is as yet, fortunately, 
no lack. Barbarism is a kind: of natural 
method: of hygiene; with inexorable kind- 
ness it wipes out those individuals who are 
incapable of thriving on its liarsh regimen. 
To nurse: along a pack of diseased wretches, 
keep them alive as long as possible, wring 
out the last attainable pang, that is not wild 
nature, that is philanthropic man. &. E. 'T. 
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HOLIDAY MUSINGS. 


HE Christmas festival has come and 

gone. To the well-to-do it brought 
occasions for merry-making; they gave 
gifts to each other; they piled their tables 
with the good things of life, articles of lux- 
ury mingling in the cheer, and many of 
them made the season a period of revelry 
and jollification. 

To the poor, the season was not without 
its light and pleasure, as somehow or other 
Christmas possesses a radiance in its very 
self which imparts a warm glow to the hu- 
man spirit, even though previously de- 
pressed by sadness, There is a peculiar 
significance in it which is opposed to eve- 
rything gloomy, dark, and melancholy. 
The poor, in cities especially, receive much 
attention from the well-to-do at Christmas- 
tide. Public institutions and societies es- 
tablished for the distribution of charity 
then receive the attention and contributions 
of the rich and comfortable, and the in- 
mates of Home, Hospital, etc., are made to 
feel that the world has brightness even for 
them. 

We approve heartily of Christmas festiv- 
ity, its good cheer, cordial greetings, and 
good-will. The season should be redolent 


with peace and good-will, even as He, of 





Whom it is commemorative, was the very 
incarnation of peace and good-will toward 
men. But there are some features connect- 
ed with the festival which we deprecate, 
Many of our very intimate friends and ac- 
quaintances are warmly interested in certain 
churches, Sunday-schools, benevolent socie- 
ties, etc., and now that the season has passed, 
we find most of them ill, exhausted, quite 
unfit for their daily common duties, because 
of their zealous interest in, and work for, 
their respective connections. Some of them 
for weeks previous to the holiday time had 
been laboring days-and nights to procure 
the means and to prepare the material for 
a grand dinner, supper, or festival, which 
should do credit to their church Sunday- 
school or society. We can not but regard 
most of the time and strength which they 
expended as thrown away, wasted ; and we 
are pretty sure, in our own minds, at least, 
that they, now that time is given them to 
reflect, look upon the matter in a similar 
light. * 

We shalk say nothing about the vast 
amount of over-feeding and gluttony which 
has characterized, as usual, the festivities 
just past. Nor is it intended to say aught 
particularly with regard to the numerous 
forms of illness which have resulted from 
such inordinate exercise of the appetite. 
We leave this part of the matter to the sick 
ones, and to their physicians—who may be 
pleased with the harvest of business. We 
would reflect mainly with regard to the 


better uses to which the efforts and the 


money which have been expended could 


have been applied. 

It has been the fashion of keeping the 
Christmas holidays by a general mode of 
Not only does father or 


mother select some article as a gift for son 


present-giving. 


or daughter, but son or daughter must 


needs select some article to give to father 
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or mother. All very well in its way, were 
it considered on the part of each giver 
what sort of an article would be acceptable 
because meeting a real want. But as the 
thing is done, the great majority of those 
making presents pay very little attention to 
the proprieties which should enter into the 
procedure. With those who have money 


_ in abundance, the value of an article is con- 


sidered rather than its application. Among 
the poor, the pinch of want to a great ex- 
tent compels the consideration of utility, 
but far too many among them purchase 
gifts simply as gifts, with but little regard 
to their application. There is no merit 
in conferring a favor upon another, what- 
ever may be its money value, unless that 
favor conduce to the physical or moral ben- 
efit of the person favored. Estimating, 
then, the recent grand season of gift-mak- 
ing by this standard, it may be declared to 
be a grand farce so far as society generally 
is concerned, 

When we think of the immense benefit 
which the money expended so prodigally, 
willfully, wastefully, and carelessly by peo- 
ple of all classes would have yielded had it 
been wisely applied, we can not repress a 
sentiment of keen sorrow. 

There are so many suffering in the out-of- 
way walks of penury and sickness, whose 
circumstances would have been greatly ame- 
liorated by a trifling part of the money 
wasted upon gew-gaws; so many excellent 
enterprises could have been permanently 
set on foot by a little of the means used for 
the purchase of things altogether unneces- 
sary and unappreciated, that its mal-appro- 
priation can not be regarded as less than 
wicked. 

We believe in giving joy to others ; to our 
children, whom a few well-selected toys 
will delight far more than a profusion of 
expensive trifles ; to the needy, whose hearts 





will well up with gratitude for the practi- 
cal consideration of their state; but to 
those in comfortable circumstances what 
more grateful can we give than our cordial, 
sympathizing, friendship or affection, which, 
if a gift be deemed essential to represent it, 
geeds no extravagant or over-costly repre- 
sentation in that character! 
eee > ESTE 
GOOD AND BAD ORGANS. 
CORRESPONDENT, who does not 
take a lugubrious view of human af- 
fairs at all, but is disposed to regard the 
condition of society as progressive and im- 
proving in all worthy respects, intimates 
that he does not quite understand the terms 
occasionally used by traveling phrenolo- 
gists in designating some of the organs at 
the base of the brain. For instance, he 
hears Destructiveness, Combativeness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness styled “ propen- 
sities,” the “lower organs,” the “lower na- 
ture.” This designation he excepts to as 
indicative of an endowment in human na- 
ture of elements low and vicious, and hence 
that man is made up of good and bad quali- 
ties in certain proportions. He argues that 
if this be true, a man is bad or good of ne- 
cessity, according to the predominance of 
the bad organs or of the good organs, 
But we do not admit such a comparison 
When man came first from his Creator’s 


* 
hand he was pronounced “ good ”—i. ¢., all 


the constituents of his body were appointed 
for high and noble ends, And to-day his 
organization is as well, if not better, adapt- 
ed, we think, to subserve good objects as 
then. He has only to strive to “act well 
his part in life” to do well. 

The moral teachings of Phrenology, aside 
from their physical basis in the nervous 
organization, are of inestimable value, af- 
fording, as they do, definite and compre- 
hensive instruction for the control of strong 
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“ propensity,” and for the development of 
weak sentiment, first, by indicating the rea- 
sons for the predominance of undesirable 
qualities, and, second, by determining the 
course to be pursued for their suppression 
or counterbalance. 

Phrenology holds that all the qualities, 
physical, intellectual, emotional, passional? 
in the human mind, are good, and essential 
to the complete man; that inequality or 
vice proceed from the excess of some or- 
gans over others, or from Jack of correla- 
tion between faculties, or from a perver- 
sion of function. A knowledge of the spe- 
cial office or function of each organ is a pre- 
requisite to the accurate analysis of mental 
action, and the resultant determination of 
the nature of one’s weakness or strength in 


any given case. 
—— -++e—_—_. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS BACKWARD. 


] URING the past ten years efforts have 


been made by those having charge of 


our public school system in cities and lar- 
ger towns for the improvement of methods 
of education, and measures of a really 
meritorious character have been introduced 
by discreet officials: but we are inclined to 
think that in the majority of cases school 
directors have labored without a substan- 
tial basis or aim, in that they have sought 
to make a show »f schotastic accomplish- 
ment rather than to piace tne work of edu- 
cating the young 1n such reiations as to se- 
cure wholesome resuits. In very many 
towns the school commissioners or trustees 
have introduced text-books of the classical 
languages, and of the advanced sciences 
like geology, mineralogy, political econo- 
my, botany, and of music, drawing, etc. Per- 
haps, in many instances, such action has 
been brought about through the influence 


of teachers, men or women having a pen- 





chant for scientific or artistic accomplish- 
ment, and who aim to increase their own 
knowledge in such lines, not caring particu- 
larly for the improvement of the youth 
committed to their charge. 

An article in the National Teachers’ 
Monthly, brings out somewhat strongly the 
wisdom of such a course. The writer 
states at the beginning : 

“Practical elementary knowledge was 
unquestionably the simple idea of the com- 
mon school system. That simple idea has 
become a very complex one, and instead of 
thorough instruction in reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and the history of one’s own country, and 
political institutions, children are coaxed, 
wheedled, dragged, or driven over every 
division of science, into which knowledge, 
speculation, or experiment has been formu- 
lated. 


to sixteen years are now expected to pursue 


The course which pupils from six 


with intelligence and profit includes: 
reading, spelling, writing, drawing, music, 
German, history, zoology, Latin, botany, 
geology, astronomy, optics, hydraulics, 
dynamics, physiology, Greek, geometry, 
algebra, chemistry, mineralogy, political 
economy, rhetoric. The mental energy of 
the child is thus distributed over an im- 
mense field, comprising all the accumula- 
tions of investigation which mankind has 
made since the beginning of time. Instead 
of being concentrated on the chief ele- 
ments of all knowledge, viz: language and 
arithmetic, without thorough familiarity 
with which, honest progress in secondary 
The result of the 


distributive system of instruction is that 


studies is impossible. 


the children of the comparatively poor, 
who constitute the large majority of every 
community, leave the common schools en- 
tirely unfit to earn their living with the in- 


telligence and efficiency which might have 
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been reasonably expected from the number 
of years they had spent there, and the cost 
of instruction assessed upon tax-payers.” 
Those of our readers who reside in towns 
of large population will not deem this an 
overdrawn statement; our own experience 
confirms it. Not long since we were a 
resident of a progressive little village 
within thirty miles of New York city, 


~whose public school was the boast of the 


township. The excellent superintendent, 
who had given his efforts to the school for 
several years, not being deemed sufficiently 
progressive, was superseded by a gentleman 
from a distant and larger place, to whom a 
salary of $4,000 was offered, as a bait, we 
presume, for his acceptance of the place. 
With his assumption of the situation a 
more extensive curriculum of study was 
proposed and put in practice; not long af- 
terward we were informed that the youths 
of the school had the advantage of high 
academic training. Not only the classics 
were studied, but there was instruction 
given also in the various “ ologies,” draw- 
ing, and music, and it was expected that 
the school would turn out youths and 
maidens of such high scholarship as would 
do credit to the town and State. At any 
rate, public exercises were given, during the 
years we lived in the town, which cele- 
brated the close of a year’s session, and on 
those occasions the young men and young 
women, styled graduates, aired their reflec- 
tions upon questions in morals, and science, 
and literature, through essays or orations, 
which, of course, were deemed very clever 
by doting parents and friends. The am- 
bitious youths, doubtless, were puffed up 
with the notion that. the road to wealth 
was opened before them, but the facility, 
however, with which they subsided into 
the ranks of average young people was 
remarkable, The expectations which had 





been raised by their delivery upon the 
platform appeared also to lapse from public 
cognition. 

Of course, we do not ignore the need of 
some knowledge being imparted by a school 
on scientific subjects. Indeed, it is essential 
to the well-informed man that he possess 
correct views with reference to scientific 
questions which have a direct bearing upon 
our every-day life, in one way or another. 
The fundamental principles of such depart- 
ments of science as chemistry, geology, as- 
tronomy, may be learned without great 
consumption of time, but it is not well 
that even important branches of science be 
forced upon the attention of a pupil before 
he has acquired a good knowledge of those 
branches which are indispensable in every- 
day affairs. Children should be taught to 
read well, to write well; they should be 
instructed in geography, arithmetic, his- 
tory, and biography, which are important 
not only as vehicles of information, but 
also as contributing much to the develop- 
ment of the mind itself. The elements of 
physiology, also, should enter into the train- 
ing of a child as soon as he is old enough 
to understand logical relations. As for an- 
cient and modern languages, some knowl- 
edge of them may be desirable, and will be 
gained by the student who endeavors to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of his mother- 
tongue; but they should not be permitted 
in any way to embarrass the child’s ac- 
quisition of what is more important to 
the practical business of his future life. 
We have a little girl bordering on nine 
years of age. She is deemed by her teacher 
“smart” above the average. She comes 
home from school from iime to time, with 
announcements that Lizzie, or Johnnie, or 
Sadie, or Minnie has taken up drawing, or 
music, or French, or German, and she or he 
is no older than herself, and then follows the 
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question, very earnestly put: “ Why can’t I?” 
and she is not yet out of fractions, not able 
to write a well-composed sentence, not able 
to write the geographical relations of the 
State she lives in, Nevertheless, the teacher 
would have her study in some esthetic line, 
whose fascinating variety would naturally 
draw the mind of the little one away from 
more sober subjects. We think that during 
the first five or six years of a child’s school- 
life the serious attention of the teacher 
should be directed to instructing the child in 
what it is important he or she should know. 
Incidentally a good teacher can not help 
imparting a great deal of esthetic instruc- 
tion, There are intervals in the conduct of 
every school which furnish not only relief 
for the child-brain, but turn its attention 
We believe 
that a few minutes given to music—singing, 


to things of a refining nature. 


is of value in the daily studies; but as for 
making music a special department, we 
think it unwise in our common school sys- 
tem, unless a young man or young woman 
has shown special aptitude for musical ac- 
complishment, and has passed through the 
common branches. 

As the writer quoted states: “ Children 
should be trained for business, not art. If 
any artist in embryo be among them, he will 
naturally develop into his intended state,” 
And, further down: “ The lack of adequate 
knowledge of grammar and history has 
blunted the life of many an able and am- 
bitious mechanic.” * * * * “In the 
United States the children who become 
mechanics go to the common schools at 
least for some years, and instead of being 
taught language and mathematics, with a 


_ se 
persistent thoroughness, their precious 


time is frittered away upon a list of sub- 
lime sciences, not one of which they learn 
anything of that can render them substan- 
tial assistafice.” 





THE MUSEUM FUND. 

N another place will be found a commu- 
nication on the ways and means to ob- 
tain contributions to the building fund of 
the Phrenological Institute. The writer of 
the article is thoroughly in earnest, and 
does not permit his friendliness to exhaust 
itself in mere expressions of good will. 
His suggestions are of practical importance, 
and deserve the consideration of all who 

advocate the principles of Phrenology. 
Thus far upward of two thousand dollars 
have been sent in or promised, so that the 
undertaking may be said to have a sub- 
At present the fund is de- 
posited in the hands of the publishers of 


stantial basis. 


the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, subject to 
the control of the officers of the Institute. 
They act in co-operation with a Board of 
Trustees, and, of course, are responsible to 
that Board in their administration of the 
affairs of the Institute. 

Should the friends of the building move- 
ment prefer that their contributions be 
placed in a different relation, we should be 
pleased to hear from them in that behalf. 
The Institute is organized to subserve the 
purposes of no individual, but to meet a 
great public need; and it was the aim of 
its originators, and is the settled aim of its 
officers and trustees, to make it such an 
institution that every one feeling a serious 
interest in the subjects to which it bears 
special relation might participate in its ed- 
ucational and benevolent work. 

To Mrs. Wells, widow of the late proprie- 
for of the JourNAL, properly belongs the 
credit of giving the impulse which has set 
in motion the project of a museum build- 
ing, and the fact that she will contribute 
the large and varied collection which en- 
riches the Phrenological Cabinet, besides 
the valuable and unique library which has 


been accumulated through a long series of 
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years, is indicative of her earnestness in the 
undertaking, and should encourage the 
ready co-operation of all the friends of the 
science which makes the elevation of man 
its study. 

The Institute, since its incorporation, has 
done good work. Under its auspices lec- 
turers and teachers in Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, and in other departments of anthropol- 


ogy, have been constantly employed in 


disseminating a knowledge of their princi- 
ples. Annually a class has been instructed 
with the special view to prepare men and 
women for the field as teachers and lectur- 
ers. Free instruction has also been given, 
and the Museum has ever been open to pub- 
lic inspection, 

The reader will find by an examination 
ofthe closing exercises of the late session of 
the Institute, which are given at length in 
another place, that there is no abatement in 
the interest shown by the intelligent toward 
mental science. In fact, the career of the 
American Institute of Phrenology for use- 
fulness has but just begun; the people have 
begun to realize that the cause of true 
Phrenology is as much their own as it is 
of those who keep its banner unfurled to 
the view of the world. 

We are enceuraged by the signs of the 
times, and are hopeful of an early consum- 
mation in the matter of a permanent estab- 
lishment of a public museum in connection 
with the American Phrenological Institute. 


——__+0+—__. 


HOW TO LEARN PHRENOLOGY. 

E made some attempts at instructing 
people in the principles of Phrenol- 

ogy thirty-five years ago, giving a few lessons 
to such as would attend, and many to-day 
express thanks for the opportunity they had 
so long ago as 1840 to attend a private class 
in Phrenology. One man writes to us: “It 





has shaped my whole life, and given me a 
power and ease of accomplishment, espe- 
cially in my intercourse with men, which I 
never could have obtained otherwise; in 
fact, it has doubled my power, and more 
than doubled my happiness.” 

But those brief courses, and that limited 
method of instruction, though they have 
served the purposes of many, do not cover 
the ground and till it so thoroughly as 
those desire who wish to make Phrenology 
a life-pursuit ; and, indeed, all professional 
men who have the human race as the fac- 
tors upon which and through which they 
are to work, find a superficial knowledge of 
Phrenology, though useful, inadequate to 
the full requirements of their daily life. 

For years prior to 1866 there was a con- 
tinuous call for more thorough instruction. 
And in response to that call a charter was 
obtained from the Legislature of this State 
(New York) in that year, and “ The Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology” was estab- 
lished ; and from that year to the present, 
one or more courses of thorough instruc- 
tion have been given. The eleventh term 
closed its session on the 10th of November, 
110 lectures having been given. All our 
facilities for the extended illustration of 
Phrenology were brought into use. The 
large collection of busts and casts of heads, 
representing all grades of intelligence and 
virtue, from the philosopher and theologian 
to the idiot and the criminal,and the skulls 
of animals from the largest to the least, were 
brought under criticism and review; we 
had anatomical maps and charts, models 
and manikins, skeletons, and the human 
brain itself. The lectures were given not 
only on theoretical and practical Phrenolo- 
gy, but careful instruction was given on the 
manipulation of heads and the study of the 
temperaments. Besides this, we had lec- 
turers who were able to go critically into 
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the subjects of anatomy and physiology, 
and our students, twenty-four in number, 
were intelligent, industrious, zealous, and 
in a high degree appreciative. 

The next session of the Institute will open 
on the sixth day of July next. We appoint 
this summer class because teachers have ex- 
pressed a strong desire to attend a course 
of instruction within their summer vaca- 
tion, not being able to attend in the fall or 
winter. Some ministers could obtain a 
summer vacation who could not attend at 
other seasons; students in colleges desire 
to come, but can not attend college and 


Tue INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY at the 





same time. Many thousand persons will 
be coming to the Centennial celebration 
next summer on excursion-tickets, at about 
half-price. During the life of these tickets 
they can attend Tue INstTITuTE oF Pure- 
NOLOGY, and thus accomplish two desirable 
objects under the expenses of one trip, and 
that expense at only half rates. 

Those wishing tnformation on this sub- 
ject as to the topics taught, and the books 
most desirable to be read before entering the 
Institute, or those who would learn Phre- 
nology at home, will receive a circular on 
this subject, including the Closing Exercises 
of the last class, by addressing this office. 


——_399o—__“_—_- 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Advantages of Drainage.—What 
are the effects of drainage? Thorough drain- 
age deepens the soil. Of what use is it to 
plow deep and manure heavily, while the 
soil is full of water? The roots of plants 
will not go down into stagnant water ; the ele- 
ments of plant food are not all on the surface, 
many of them have been washed down by 
the rains, some of them are found in the de- 
composing rocks themselves. Take away 
the water and the roots will find them. 

Drainage lengthens the seasons. In our 
climate this is an important point to be gained. 
If by drainage, one or two weeks could be 
gained, it would be quite a relief in our 
backward Springs, when there is so much to 
be done in so short a space of time. 

Drainage increases the effect of the appli- 
cation of manure; the soil being dryer, is 
more easily worked fine; the manure is also 
more evenly distributed. The water also 
passing through the soil, carries fertilizing 
matter down to the roots of the plants. 
When there is stagnant water, manure must 
decompose slowly, if at all; but let the water 
pass off, the air is admitted, and decomposi- 
tion takes place. 

What observing man is there who does not 
know that his crops are improved in quality 
by drainage? Sweet English grass and clover 
take the place of sedge and rushes.— Mass. 
Plowman. 





A Correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Times says: “New Jersey raises one- 
half the cranberries in the country. The 
area under cultivation is about 5,009 acres. 
The crop for 1873 was some 125,000 bushels ; 
for 1874, 90,000 bushels, and this year the 
yield is estimated at 10,000 to 20,000 
bushels less. This steady decrease in the 
face of the increase of area is due to the dev- 
astation of thé rot and scald, which is still 
uncontrollable.” 

Official Weather Signs.—In_ re- 
sponse to a circular sent to all the station 
observers by the chief signal-officer, asking 
for the signs preceding storms, Signal Service 
Observer Dumont has recently sent to 
Washington a report for his locality,-based 
upon his own observations, and the weather 
notes which Major Ingersoll has kept for 
several years, and Foreman Allin’s record. 
After detailing the action of the instruments 
before storms, the report gives the weather 
signs by which the approach of a storm is 
heralded, and these, by the way, are con- 
sidered more reliable than the instrumental 
signs. Old weather prophets will be inter- 
ested in comparing these rules with the 
maxims which they have drawn from their 
own observations. We append the signs: 

1. As arule, if the wind touches northeast 
or east for two or three days, it is a sure indi- 
cation of rain. 
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2. Dense smoke and haze in early morning 
portend falling weather. 

3. Summer showers of light character often 
follow two or three days of smoke or haze. 

4, Fog, frost, and dew precede rain twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, except fog at close 
of storm. 

5. Wind veering from north or west to 
south and southeast precedes falling weather. 

6. Halos, lunar and solar, also fairly defined 
and brilliant auroras, precede rain twenty- 
four to sixty hours. 
~ 7, Barometer rising or falling considerably 
away from its mean, forebodes falling 
weather, subject to modifying influences of 
the neighboring ranges of mountains and 
hills. 

8. Precipitation generally follows a rapid 
influx or reflux of atmosphere. 

9. If wind is in the southwest aud rain sets 
in, the rain is of short duration and light 
yield. 

10. Banks of watery clouds or heavy haze 
on south and southeastern horizon indicate 
rain. 

11. An area of low barometer at or near 
Fort Monroe and running up the coast surely 
reaches here as a northeaster. 


Length of Roots.—According to 
that excellent authority, the Country Gentle- 
man, Prof. Beale, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, furnishes the following interesting 
facts, mostly the result of his own examina- 
tions, in relation to the length of roots in 
plants and trees: 

The soil has to do with the length and 
number of roots. In light, poor soil, I find 
roots of June grass four feet below the sur- 
face. People are apt to underestimate the 
length, amount, and importance of the roots of 
the finer grasses, wheat, oats, etc. Some roots 
of clover and Indian corn are large enough 
to be seen by every one on slight examina- 
tion. A young wheat plant, when pulled 
up, oniy shows a small part of its roots. 
They go down often four to six feet. It 
needs very careful examination to show that 
clover and Indian corn have any more weight 
of roots than June grass. They probably do 
not contain more. 

The roots grow best where the hest food is 
to be found. They grow in greater or less 
quantity in every direction. If one finds 
good fvod, it flourishes and sends out numer- 
ous branches. Many of the smaller 100ts of 





trees die every autumn when the leaves die, 
and others grow in spring. Near a cherry 
tree in my yard was a rustic basket without 
a bottom, filled with rich soil. On removing 
the basket and earth, cherry roots were 
found in large numbers near the top of the 
soil. They had grown full of small branches 
where the soil was good. Roots in soil will 
grow up just as well as down, and do this. 


The hay crop of New Hampshire 
is estimated at $10,000,000; the corn crop, 
2,000,000 bushels; oats, 1,500,000; garden 
crops, $1,000,000 ; butter, 6,500,000 pounds ; 
milk sold, 3,000,000 gallons. 


The Crops of 1875.—From the ag- 
vicultura] reports we learn that the corn crop 
of 1875 was one of the largest ever grown in 
the country, probably equalling the very 
large crops of 1870 and 1872. It is at least a 
fourth greater than the crop of 1874, and 
about a third larger than the crop of 1869, 
reported in the last census. Every section 
of the Union reports some increase. The 
potato crop is extraordinary, in both product 
and quality. The total yield in the district 
reported is made fully one-fourth greater 
than last year. In the rainy sections the 
sweet-potato crop suffered in yield and qual- 
ity from excessive moisture. In the Gulf 
States and west of the Mississippi, the yield 
largety exceeds that of last year, and the 
quality is about average. The cotton crop is 
estimated at 4,000,000 bales, and will possib- 
ly slightly exceed that amount. Tobacco, we 
regret, shows an increase of 75 per cent. over 
that of last year, which was a partial failure. 
Fruit of nearly all kinds is reported a light 
yield. There is an extraordinary increase in 
the sorghum crop in the Southern States, 
and especially in the Mississippi Valley. 


One of the cardinal principles of the 
Grange is to buy nothing you don’t want, and 
nothing you can’t pay for. No man, always 
living up to this principle, ever dicd in the 
poorhouse, 


Mr. Vick says in his Floral Guide 
that ten drops of carbolic acid, to be obtained 
from any of our druggists, put in a pint of 


-water and poured on the earth in flower-pots, 


will destroy all earth worms, which do so 
much damage to the plants. A trial will 
satisfy all of its beneficial effects. 
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(In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general 


reader, 


Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





: Eo Our €orrespondents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contrib- 
utions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anon- 
ymous letters will not be considered. 

QuEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of «n early consideration. 

Ir AN Inquiry Fart TO ReEcEIvVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; if not then published, the inquirer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 

Gettinc Fat.—Please inform a de- 
voted reader of your valuable JouRNAL what I 
can do to stop getting so fat. I am twenty-four 
years of age, five feet six inches tall, and weigh 
160 pounds. My parents are fat, and I have 





always been; I am engaged mostly in mental | 


labor ? 

Ans. All animals which live on grain get fat 
if they are healthy and have enough to eat, be- 
eause the grain is full of starch, which is con- 
verted into sugar. On the other hand, all the 
animals that live on flesh meat, from the lion to 
the weasel, from the eagle to the smallest hawk, 
never get fat, no matter how much they may 
have to eat. If you will avoid starch-bearing 
articles mainly, making your diet mostly of lean 
beef or mutton, with a little Graham bread, or 
potato, turnip, or other coarse vegetable, with 
tart fruit, avoiding the sugar, butter, or other 
fatty matter, you will become as lean as you 
ought to be. 


J. L., New Zeatanp.—The tem- 
peraments as stated, and the organs as marked 
in your letter, indicate favorable conditions for 
a conjugal union. We will put on file the letter 
containing the marking of the organs, andif you 
choose to order the ‘*‘ Mirror of the Mind,”’ it 
will tell you what likenesses and meusurements 
of head, ete. are required to write out the char- 
acter of each in full, and decide confidently as 
to conjugal adaptation. 


Ir Can Be Donz.—A correspond- 


ent inquires if he can obtain an examina- 





tion and description of his character by means 
of likenesses, measurement of head, ete., which 
will be nearly or quite as reliable as would a per- 
sonal examination, in regard to the true disposi- 
tion, adaptation of parties in marriage, choice 
of occupation, etc. To this we may say, that 
quite frequently we receive the strongest in- 
dorsement of our success in these respects. 
From among several letters on the subject, now 
before us, we select one from the Far Northwest, 
as foliows : 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Dec. 1st, 1875. 

8. R. WeELLs & Co.— Gentlemen: I received the 
description of character Nov. 10th, which you 
made from my likeness, and will state with con- 
fidence, as far as I am able to judge of myself, 
that your description of me is wonderfully cor- 
rect and satisfactory. I am fully convinced of 
your ability to describe character from photo- 
graphs, and feel very much pleased with mine. 
I believe every one who intends studying for a 
professional career would do well to consult 
you. I have two brothers who are studying 
professions, and I advised them to consult you, 
which, by the by, they intend to do. 

Yours truly, 

Wine and Tosacco.—“I know a 
minister who boasts of being a fanatic in tem- 
perance, and gives from the pulpit and from the 
rostrum terrible scathings to those who drink 
wine, even in sickness, yet he uses wine at the 
sacrament, administering it to men whom he 
knows to be reformed drunkards, with the old 
appetite not dead, but simply sleeping. At the 
same time this same minister uses tobacco ex- 
cessively, so that his presence is very offensive 
to those who do not use the weed. What is 
your opinion of the consistency and influence of 
such a man?”’ 

Ans. If that minister or any other person 
of similar belief and practice were to consult 
us on the subject, we should approve his tem- 
perance principles, though we might suggest to 
him a gentler way of stating his case. We would 
advise him, also, and all other ministers and 
churches, to use wine for the sacrament which 
had not been fermented. The juice of the 
grape could be canned the same as strawberries 
and peaches, and be kept for years in a cool 
place for sacramental use. Thus it would be 
the pure juice of the grape without fermenta- 
tion, and it would not set on fire the appetites 
of those who had reformed, nor create an appe- 
tite in those who are liable to become intemper- 
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ate. And as to the use of tobacco by a minis- 
ter or a parishioner, we think it is a very bad 
habit, detrimental to health, a libel on cleanli- 
ness, and a great offence toa large number of 
decent people who have never learned the habit, 
and every day we professionally advise men to 
quit its use, orif they have not adopted it, to 
avoid it. 

PieasE inform me through your 
JouRNAL whether John Bovee Dods, who wrote 
some of your works on magnetism, electrical 
psychology, is still alive? 

Ans. Mr. Dods is not among the living; he 
.departed this life a few years ago. We are not 
aware that he altered his views with regard to 
the nervous fluid. We presume, as he made no 
special effort to revise his work, that he did not 
deem it necessary or expedient to modify his 
utterances. 

Preace-MaKkER Grance.—We have 
received several inquiries from readers who ap- 
pear to think that this series of sketches relates 
to a real organization. The writer has certainly 
striven to make real his views on the proprieties 
which should enter into a true co-operative 
body ; so far he has succeeded well. The views 
expressed are by no means Utopian, and we 
know no reason or obstacle why an organization 
should not be formed embodying just such prin- 
ciples and practices. 

——_+0+—___ 
WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


SAYINGS FROM THE CHINESE.—1. Dig a well 
before you are thirsty. 

2. The ripest fruit will not fall into your 
mouth. 

3. Great wealth comes by destiny; moderate 
wealth by industry. 

4. The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that does not wear out. 

5. Water does not remain in the mountains, 
nor vengeance in great minds. 

6. Let every one sweep the snow from his own 
door, and not busy himself about the frost on 
his neighbor’s tiles. 

Every to-morrow has two handles. We can 
take hold of it by the handle of anxiety or the 
handle of faith.—James Freeman Clarke. 

THOUGHTFULNESS for others, generosity, mod- 
esty, and self-respect are the qualities which 
make a real gentleman or lady, as distinguished 
from the veneered article which commonly goes 
by that name.—Prof. Huzley. 

THERE are errors which no wise man will treat 
with rudeness, while there is a probability that 
they may be the refraction of some great truth 
still before the horizon.— Coleridge. 





MASTER books, but do not let them master 
you. Read to live, not live to read.—Cazton. 


Firmyess, both in sufferance and exertion, is 
a character which I would wish to possess. ] 
have always despised the whining yelp of com- 
plaint, and the cowardly, feeble resolve.— Burns. 

FLaTTerY is an ensnaring quality, and leaves 
a very dangerous impression. It swells a man’s 
imagination, entertains his vanity, and drives 
him to a doting upon his own person.— Collier. 


I ru1nx I restrict myself within bounds in say- 
ing that so far as I have observed in life, ten 
men have failed from defect in morals where 
one has failed from defect in intellect.—Horace 
Mann. 

MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


In a Broadway shop window is displayed this 
notice: ‘‘ Boy wanted, that has fully rested him- 
self, and is not too intellectual.” 

“*Sarp a distinguished politician to his son: 
“Look at me! Ibeganas an alderman, and here 
I am at the top of the tree; and what is my re 
ward? Why, when I die, my son will be the 
greatest rascal in the city.”” To this the young 
hopeful replied: ‘* Yes, dad, when you die—but 


not till then.”’ 
BOIL IT DOWN. 


{There is a well-known poem, by Darby Dodd, 
on “Boil it Down,” of which the following 
verses are worthy of being read carefully :] 

*“‘When writing an article for the press, 

Whether prose or verse, just try 
To settle your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry; 
And when itis finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 
Just look it over again, and then 
Boil it down. 
** For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song; 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you want a little renown; 
And every time you write, my friend, 
Boil it down.” 

“Wuat’s the matter, Uncle Jerry?” said 
Mr. ——, as old Jeremiah H. was passing by, 
growling most furiously. ‘‘Matter!’’ said the 
old man, stopping short; ‘“‘ Why, here I’ve been 
lugging water all the morning for Dr. C.’s wife 
to wash with, and what d’ye ’spose I got for 
it?” ‘*Why, I suppose about ten cents,’’ an- 
swered Mr. ——. “Ten cents! She told me 
the doctor would pull a tooth for me some 
time.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of zuch New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek (o treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shail enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
is our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press. and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent publications, ezpecially those related in any way 
to mental or physiological science. 





Tue Bertram Famiry. By the author 
of ‘‘Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Fami- 
ly.” One vol.,12mo; pp. 336; muslin. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

It seems written from the heart, and has many 
heartsome sayings that would do to adopt as 
guiding proverbs. It is a very simple story, and 
simply told, beginning with ‘Chapter I.,’’ with 
no introduction or preface or table of contents, 
and closing with “‘ The End.” It purports to be 
the story of a family, and taken from note-books 
of the different members, each telling something 
of their own history and something concerning 
the different individuals forming the family and 
their relations, as well as people with whom ev- 
ery-day circumstances bring them in contact. 
Maurice is a parochial pastor of the Church of 
England. Grace is his wife. Their children 
Margaret, Austin, Eustace, Walter, Monica, the 
twins Dorathy and Dora, and May, make a large 
family for a minister who is poor in worldly 
goods, and constantly brought in contact with 
the poor of his flock, who often made great 
drafts for sympathy upon his responsive benev- 
olent nature, as well as taxed his wisdom when 
in need of advice and assistance. Grace assisted 
him, and at the same time revered him, and 
brought all knotty questions for his solution. 
Father's views were always accepted unquestion- 
ably by the children, who held debates, discussed 
such subjects as presented themselves, whether 
on ethics, politics, polemics, or religion, in a 
room called the ** Long Parliament,” thus fitting 
themselves to take positions of influence when 
they became men and women. After twenty 
years of happy life together, Grace was called to 
the trial of living without Maurice. He fell a 
victim to cholera after watching with, and labor- 
ing faithfully for, his poor people, till the terri- 
ble scourge had made its havoe and nearly sub- 
sided. Then came the necessity for the different 
members to scatter, to go and assist in other 
families as teachers, or to various businesses, all 
of which tended to exhibit in its true light the 
characters they had been building up, and in all 
they did net forget the wise counsels received 
from their father, nor the mother who had lost 





her companion. Walter went to the Indies, and 
became a magistrate. Dorathy and Monica be- 
came wives of men of wealth, position, and edu- 
cation, had homes and children of their own. 
Grace lives with and assists Winifred, sister of 
Maurice, who opened a small cottage for orphan 
girls, then one for boys, then a convalescent 
home, then a home for those who gave them- 
selves up to do the work for these homes, and 
so on, the work grew and had branches, and 
trained nurses, teachers, deaconesses, who went 
to help in other positions, hospitals, and the 
like. 

Fascination; or, The Philosophy of 
Charming, illustrating the Principles of Life 
in Connection with Spirit and Matter. By 
John B. Newman, M. 12mo; cloth; pp. 
176. Price, $1.25. 

The demand for works furnishing information 
with regard to those mysterious influences which 
are exerted by one mind upon another appears 
to be on the increase. Mystery is ever attrac- 
tive, especially when it relates to the evident 
control which some men have over others, de- 
spite the unwillingness of the others to be 
swayed. With regard to the causes which un- 
derlie this power, the book above entitled claims 
to furnish much information. Ten chapters or 
conversations cover the field which the author 
had in view. The volume, it is needless to say, 
is very interesting. Numerous illustrative inci- 
dents from life contribute much to its readable 
as well as instructive character. 


Hovusenoip Evecancies. Suggestions 
in Household Art and Tasteful Home Decora- 
tions. 7 Mrs. C. 8. Jones and Henry T. Wil- 
liams. argé 8vo.; pp. 300; fancy cloth. 
Price, $1.50. New York : Williams. 

Our lady friends, and all who are given to avo- 
cations tending to gladden their homes, will 
welcome this new book. Abounding with care- 
ful descriptions and precise directions relating to 
hundreds of beautiful devices from transparen- 
cies on glass, the preparation of autumn leaves, 
the cutting of wooden brackets, the manufacture 
of picture frames, to the weaving or knitting of 
mats, tidies, etc., it is capitally adapted for a 
holiday gift. A glance through its’ pages has 
astonished us, showing, as it does, how much 
can be done by one of taste with a iittle leisure 
from time to time toward decorating the interior 
and exterior of a house, and with but a trifling 
outlay of money. The plainest room may be 
lightened and brightened by earnest hands aided 
with this book. Nearly all the recipes and sug- 
gestions are accompanied with excellent illus- 
trations. 

Lavres’ Reposirory, for January. 

This is a good beginning for Volume XXXVI. 

of a veteran magazine. Our Methodist friends 

may justly take pride in the manner of getting 
up exhibited by this monthly. 
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Mr. Mackenzir’s Answer. By Faye 
Huntington. One vol., 16mo; pp. 351; mus- 
lin. Price, $1.25. New York: Nat. ‘Temp. 
Pub. House. 


This is a story representing a family of wealth, 
intelligence, and high social position, also church 
members, and leaders and supporters thereof, 
while at the same time they are leaders of fash- 
ions, and the younger members attend balls, par- 
ties, and the theatre; and all the accompani- 
ments of such a life make it necessary for Mr. 
Mackenzie to “‘grind the face of the poor.” 
The frontispiece represents that kind of a scene. 
At their receptions of friends, New Year’s calls, 
and so on, the best of wine is offered to their 
guests, some of whom have not sufficient self- 
control not to be injured thereby, and this story 
tells the results in a lively, appreciative manner. 

At vacation the son, Dudley, brought home a 
chum, Lewis Fenton, who lived with, and was 
being educated by, two maiden aunts, they three 
being the only survivors of a good and noted 
family. The elder daughter, Emily, is to be 
married in a few weeks to Mr. Richards, who 
begged his fiancee not to offer wine to callers 
New Year's, but she did it without knowing his 
danger. At first he refused, but being urged by 
her he took it. Having tasted it he could not 
deny himself, and having fallen into his old 
habit for one day, she would see him no more. 
The effect upon her was very serious, terminat- 
ing in her death before the year passed. Her 
younger sister, Delia, brought with her to spend 
vacation the daughter of a clergyman. She was 
a very serious-minded young lady, but became 
so accustomed to frivolities while in the family 
of reputed Christians, that she could not easi- 
ly rise above their influences. Several young 
gentlemen visiting for a day or night deemed it 
improper for them to refuse wine at dinner while 
accepting the hospitalities of the house, and 
neither were they able to rise above its effects. 
One of the young men fell or was thrown from 
his carriage and killed while on a fishing and 
hunting excursion with other young men, all of 
whom were so drunk they did not know how it 
happened. But even this did not prove enough 
of a warning to prevent their continuing their 
career. Dudley, being « Mackenzie, was more 
sensible and self-controlling, but incurred his 
father’s lasting displeasure when he announced 
his conviction from what he had seen of wine 
drinking and its effects that he should sign the 
pledge and preach total abstinance, and finally 
became a Gospel minister. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 

Vick’s FLoraL Guripe For 1876. Published 
quarterly by James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Price, twenty-five cents a year. This beautifully 
prepared and printed pamphlet deserves the 
hearty welcome of every household. It is full of 





matter interesting to those who pay any atten- 
tion to the growth of flowers. It is profusely il- 
lustrated, and that, too, in an exceedingly artis- 
tic manner. 


New York ScHoon Journat, and Educational 
News, edited by Mr. A. M. Kellogg, has much 
improved in matter and style, and represents 
well the important interests to which it is pro- 
fessedly devoted. Teachers generally should 
give this paper a cordial support, especially as 
the editor has had a long experience in the 
school-room, and understands the subject of 


-American education in its various phases. Pub- 


lished at $2 per annum. 


New York ALMANAC FoR 1876. Edited by 
James M. Hudout. This neatly-printed and 
handsomely illustrated almanac is issued by the 
authority of the N. Y. Life Insurance Co. The 
astronomical matters are full, and adapted to 
the customary uses. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF Rv- 
RAL AFFAIRS FOR 1876. Prepared by Luther 
Tucker & Son, publishers of the Country Gentle- 
man, Albany, N. Y. As usual, this new agricul- 
tural annual is replete with interesting and val- 
uable matter. If includes an almanac with full 
astronomical calculations. Illustrations are nu- 
merous. Price, thirty cents. 

Tue Untrorm Traps List. An Annual Em- 
bracing the Full Book-Lists of American Pub- 
lishers ; with alphabetical indexes to the princi- 
pal books of each publisher represented. This 
extensive work is indispensable to the book- 
trade. It contains the American Catalogue for 
1875, in itself a very important feature. Issued 
from the office of the Publishers’ Weekly, New 
York. - 

Tue Harvard UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE FOR 
1875 anD 1876. We have received a copy of this 
voluminous and really interesting document from 
Mr. Chesley, a graduate of the Phrenological 
Institute, now at Harvard. It is the evident aim 
of the officers and faculty of this university to 
advance its standard of scholarship and useful- 
ness. The curriculum of study is elaborate, and 
its list of professorships long, and fully commen- 
surate with the curriculum. 


America’s ADVANCEMENT. This is the title 
of a new work announced by Messrs. Virtue & 
Yorsten, in preparation by C. Edward Lester, a 
well-known writer who has been engaged for 
some time back upon publications of a somewhat 
similar character. The aim in publishing this 
work is stated to be: The setting forth of an 
appropriate phraseology, and with appropriate 
illustrations, the progress of the United States 
during the past hundred years or more. The ad- 
vance sheets certainly promise an admirable 
affair so far as typography and illustrations are 
concerned, 
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American Institute of Phrenology; Class of 1875. 
Closing Exercises, Wednesday Evening, Nov. 10. 


HE Eleventh Course of Instruction in Phrenology, Physiology, and Physiognomy con- 
cluded its sessions on the 10th of November. More than one hundred lessons were given to 
a class most industrious, zealous, and appreciative. All our facilities for the extended illustration 
of Phrenology, human and comparative, were brought into requisition ; our large collection of 
busts—casts of heads of every grade, from the philosopher to the idiot, the highly moral to the 
most depraved, with human skulls from every part of the world ; the skulls of animals, from 
the bear to the weasel, from the eagle to the humming-bird ; also anatomical maps and charts, 
manikins, models, and skeletons were in constant use as sources of instruction and illustration. 
Dissections were made of the human brain, the organ and source of all mental power. In no 
other place, and in no other way, can there be found so much material and such ample facilities 
for acquiring a practical knowledge of anthropology as in this collection. 
We give, below, the concluding proceedings of our late session, which were of a most 
pleasant and interesting character, as reported by Joseph Plaut, Phonographer. 





MR. SIZER’S ADDRESS. 


TUDENTS of the class of 1875: We meet to-night 
for the 110th time, and we meet now to separate, 
bodily at least, though we trust not mentally. We 
have been earnestly laboring to learn all that belongs 
to the history, the power, the hopes, and the destiny 
of men, We have not been studying mere insect-life, 
nor animal-life, except so far as it may illustrate the 
science of human life. Our special field of investiga- 
tion takes hold of the best and highest realm of God’s 
creative wisdom. We have not been contemplating 
some partial,eome fragmentary subject, unimportant 
in its drift and scope, but we have been studying that 
which ranks, or ought to rank, as the highest topic of 
human inquiry. Our subject is comparatively a new 
theme, yet it isa very old one. Men have groped for 
many ceaturies after a knowledge of human nature, for 
some means of studying and knowing it, but for the 
most part they have groped in darkness, and the re- 
sults of their investigations have served to mislead 
rather than to lead men in the right path. 

Less than a hundred years ago, the first lecture was 
given on the brain, as the seat and source of human 
thought. Less than a bundred years ago men did not 
deem it true that the mind is located in, and employs 
as its center, the organ called the brain. Some claimed 
it was in one part of the system, and some in another; 
and even to-day we hear learned men using termin- 
ology that has outlasted its significance. Occasionally 
we hear assertions from the pulpit that the heart is the 
seat and source of thought, and they tell us that the 
heart, and not the head, should be investigated if mind 
and character is to be learned. When Dr. Gall pro- 
claimed to the world that the brain is the seat of mind, 
that every human thought, every affection and passion, 


every fear, and hope, and aspiration, finds its root in | 


the brain, there was a vast step made in the progress 
of inquiry, in regard to human character, knowledge, 
and power. And from that day to this the world has 
been yearning after more truth in regard to men. 


We have endeavored in this course of instruction to | 


spread before you all that is laid down in the books on 
the sabject, and all that we have found to be trne re- 


1 


specting it in a somewhat long experience, More than 
a third of a century has passed since some of us, your 
instructors, have been laboring in this great realm of in- 
quiry, and we have endeavored to pour out before you, 
and explain in detail all that we have been enabled to 
learn in regard to mind as it is connected with human 
and animal development. You start to-day on a plane 
higher perhaps than any other similar class of students. 


' Systematic instruction in Phrenology is a new thing. 


It is but a few years since a mere smattering in the 
way of instruction was attempted to be given. It is 
now the eleventh tithe we have had a class of students 
who would sit down, and for more than a hundred con- 
secutive lessons listen by the hour, or two hours at a 
time, to the minutia of organic development and its re- 
lation to mind* You have followed us through these 
investigations faithfully, and listened to us with an at- 
tention and a criticism which does you credit, and thus 
we have attempted to give you systematic instruction, 
and to cover the whole ground, to plow the field, and 
to cross-plow it, so that you may know whatever we 
have been able to teach you with the aid of all the ma- 
terial we have gathered, and all the experience we 
have acquired. 

When we commenced, we had few books and very 
ittle material to aid us in studying. We had to work 
our way, as it were, in the dark. We had a few vol- 
umes, to be sure, from the learned masters, but we 
had no instructors, and were obliged to find out the 
practical part as best we might, and we mast have 
made a great many mistakes, and stumbled in our en- 
deavors to learn that which is true of man according to 
Phrenology. We hope that the mistakes are fewer 
than they used to be, and we are sure that yours will 
be few compared with ours, for you start to-day on & 
plane very much higher than that which witnessed our 
early efforts in this path of knowledge. 

In view then of the opportunities which you have 
had to enter this great field, you may well stand and 
survey the ground that lies before you, and look back 
and see the ground that has heen passed over by others. 
You are to-day equipped with information on Phren- 
ology, on Physiognomy, and Physiology, not only that 
which relates to man, but you have also been instracted 
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in comparative Phrenology. We have shown you 
skulls, casts, portraits, and drawings of animals and 
of men; of animals of rank and power from that of the 
great polar bear down to the weasel, and from the eagle 
down to the parlor song-bird. We have invited your 
attention to all that goes to illustrate this subject, not 
only in men, but in the lower animals, and we have 
seen that, so far as Phrenology may be studied in refer- 
ence to them, in their several gradations, as we rise up 
toward the more intelligent, the science is proved in 
every instance. When we come to the study of man 
the eame law holds good; we examine the lower tribes 
of the earth, and the lower types of each nation, and 
so gradually ascend to the highest ranges of human de- 
velopment. The same law of organization and faculty 
follows even from the lowest reptile up to the bighest 
human intelligence. Not that one is developed out of 
the other, but there are infinite gradations, each grade 
occupying its own place, each grade manifesting its 
own intelligence, according to its own organic struc- 
ture; and thus, when we reach human life, we find the 
low Bushman, the Hottentot, the African, the Indian, 
and the varied types of white men running up grade 
after grade, exhibiting a beautiful harmony in their 
development of brain and character, according to the 
spirit and principles of Phrenology. 

As orgarization can, by culture, be improved in vol- 
ame, in quality, and power, our subject lays the foun- 
dation for education, reform, and progress, by which all 
tribes and individuals may be steadily elevated in intel- 
ligence and virtue. This profession, then, is an impor- 
tant one, and you need not feel abashed when you 
stand erect, and say, “I am a Phrenologist!”’ There 
may be some who, finding that they have been educatcd 
without obtaining a knowledge of this subject, it not 
having been included in the curriculum of their studies, 
may look up and inquire whether ‘“‘ any of the rulers 
or the Pharisees have believed** in it. Old men are 
slow to accept new truths. We have to engraft new 
and choice scions on young stocks, not because they 
are “ green” or ignorant, but because they are full of 
vitality, and not loaded down with worthless limbs that 
they can not afford to lose. It is not expected that 
learned grey-heads who occupy positions of honor and 
profit in our colleges and seminaries of learning, are 
going “to step down and out,” and willingly permit 
young men to come into their places to teach menta- 
philosophy. Gentlemen, you are able to teach metal 
physicians. There is not a mental philosopher in any 
college from Maine to Texas who, except through 
Phrenology, knows half as much of human nature and 
the laws of mental action, as you to-day understand. 
And though they may turn the cold shoulder upon 
you, you can turn for willing and eager pupils to the 
young men. People under forty years of age will 
listen to you. Occasionally a man is wise enough when 
over forty years of age to appreciate a new truth and 
adopt it. But remember, that you, unlike these teach- 
ers of mental philosophy, are able to take a stranger, 
or take the skull of a stranger, and reveal his character 
and the workings of his mind. All the mental philoso- 
phers, from the earliest 4ays down to the present time, 
have not been able to do that, have not dared to try to 
do it. But you can do it. You are able to read the 
stranger, or the stranger’s skull which has been in the 
cat ibs for a th d years. Its signs of character 
live still in this empty dome which once contained the 
living soul. When you look at that skull, you are 
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ready at once to estimate the forces of his mind, the 
strength of his aspirations, and the depth and outreach 
of his intellect. Phrenology enables you to do this. 
That in this vou stand alone in the world. As Phren- 
ologists we have a system of reading mind which is 
based on nature. And in this we have no rivalry. 

Therefore we ask you to stand erect and look the 
world squarely in the face, whether it smile or frown, 
and remember that you must stand by the truth, that 
you are to teach the truth, that you are to spread and 
disseminate this truth throughout the land. 

We rejoice to know that our students of the present 
class represent the length and.breadth of the country, 
that our cousins of the North annually send their 
representatives across the St. Lawrence, and we give 
them a warm welcome, and expect that the time is not 
far distant when every State in the Union, as well as the 
British Provinces, shall be represented in every class we 
instruct. We have no doubt you will do credit to the 
subject, to yourselves, and to those who have had the 
honor of contributing to your education in this impor- 
tant branch of knowledge. 

Finally, we do not and would not forget the affections 
and courtesies which are due to the past. We have 
before us the bust of our old, beloved friend, Mr. Wells, 
and it is pleasant to think his gentle spirit broods over 
these proceedings with sympathy and listens ap- 
provingly to our words. 

DELIVERY OF DIPLOMAS. 

I am instructed by the Officers and the Faculty of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, to present to each 
of you a diploma indicating your membership with us, 
the course of instruction and training you have passed 
through, and the approval you have earned from those 
who have been your teachers. May it be to each of you 
an introduction and indorsement wherever you may go. 

I hold in my hand a diploma for Elijah M. Adams, of 
Missouri. His first name and his last are certainly not 
without honor and distinction. Elijah is a good old 
name, and Adams, if we may drop the §, is as old a 
name as any in history, but with the S, it is an honored 
name in America; and we present the diploma with 
the hope that he may not shame the name of Elijah, 
the name of Adam, or the nameof Adams. Mr. Adams, 
we welcome you, and bid you ‘ God-speed.”” 

Miss Eliza Constantine of New Jersey, not the first 
woman who has been with us in these investigations— 
we trust it will not be the last, and we hope her name 
may suggest the constancy and steadfastness, with 
which she will labor in this cause, and we may hope 
with confidence that her success shall be eminent. 

A. A. Constantine, of New Jersey,a minister of the 
gospel, a missionary, a man who bas been more than 
half around the world to preach the truth to the people 
who needed it, we welcome him (we will not say at the 
eleventh hour), at the age of sixty-three years, who 
seeks to add to his stock of learning the knowledge that 
relates to Phrenvlogy. Though he comes partly to be 
company for his daughter, and to assist her in the work, 
we hope to hear his voice as an able advocate of the new 
mental philosophy. 

Benjamin Gillis, of Missouri, a native of Germany, a 
country which likes Phrenology, and has not forgotten 
her honored son. the discoverer of Phrenology, who is 
our pioneer in this great work. Mr. Gillis is not the 
first of her sons who has favored us with his preeence. 
The German mind is metaphysical ; it likes study, and 
seeks to find ont the truth and prove all things, and, we 





doubt not, our friend having proved the truth as it is 
represented in Phrenology, will hold fast to the end and 
make himself a master worthy of his great countryman. 

John Boyd Espy, from the good old State of Penn- 
sylvania, which is eager to learn about Phrenology. 
Her broad expanse is a good field for lecturers. Her 
eons and daughters are interested in the eubject of 
Phrenology. Mr. Espy, we trust you will be able to 
make your mark, and show us that the name you bear 
has to do with peace on earth, quite as much as with 
the “ storms” in the heavens. 

H. J. Olney, of Michigan, a man young in years and 
strong in health, with a vigorous brain and compact 
constitution, comes to us representing that young 
State of Michigan, which has before given us four 
students, including Duncan Macdonald who has b 
widely known in the West and Northwest as a very 
successful Phrenologist. Your name belongs to the 
realm of education. Olney, <f geographical fame, was 
known to us in childhood, and we trust that your name 
may be as widely known as his by devoting yourself to 
adifferent field from that of the Geography of the Earth, 
viz., the Phrenology of Man. 

R. J. Duncan, of Texas, earnest in purpose, well-read 
in the lore of Phrenology, clear and sharp in mind, we 
doubt not he will deserve and win success, 

Henry Young. Ohio has done wonders for herself 
in more than one respect. She has sent several hard- 
working, strong young men to take instruction in 
Phrenology. Ohio is an excellent place to lecture and 
we hope that it will be left pretty much to the Ohio 
students. If that field be well-tilled, it will as readily 
yield a harvest in this as it does in many others, 

David F. Bacon, of New Hampshire. He may be less 
philosophical than his great namesake, yet he has a 
sharp, practical mind, an ardent love for Phrenology 
and a spirit of industry worthy of success, 

Benjamin F. Pratt. A significant signature. It eng- 
gests research, progress, investigation, and world-wide 
honor, and we hope he may render to his fellow-men his 
full share of these benefactions, that they may give 
him their benedictions. 

James Ackland. If he can bring that intellectual, log- 
ical, critical mind of his, full of wit and imagination 
as it is, to bear strongly on this subject, we expect he 
will be well and widely-known in his native country, 
Canada. Mr. Ackland, we bid you welcome. 

E. E. Candee, of Central New York. A faithful stu- 
dent in the Class of °73, he is with us for a second term 
to re-impress the subject, and prepare him the better 
for his life-work. 

William Musgrove, of New Hampshire, born in 
England, but adopting the United States as his home, 
we welcome him to this field of effort. Not a foreigner 
in the investigation of trath, but a brother, we hope he 
will help to gather the harvest which is already waiting 
the reaper’s hands. 

Howell B. Parker, of Georgia. Thus, at a single leap, 
we come from New Hampshire to Georgia, the most 
Southern State when the Union was formed. We wel- 
come Mr. Parker, young in years, ambitious, earnest in 
mind, with pride, se’f-reliance, energy and force of 
character, and with a long and blessed life before him. 
We know how much opposition he has overcome in 
order to be here, and therefore we give him both our 
hands in cordial welcome, and wish him to remember 
that we stand behind him hereafter, as well as we may 
to back him up, as we do the rest ef you, in all that is 
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good, in all that is true and noble, in support of this 
great cause. 

Elva P. Gause of North Carolina, not the first Friend 
who has taken up Phrenology. Lucretia Mott isa good 
friend of Phrenology, and was a warm friend and sup- 
porter of the late George Combe while in this country. 
We welcome one who fs a preacher, a friend by religion 
and a friend by social ties. Especially do we -welcome 
woman to this glorious cause, and beg to say here that no 
man can teach Phrenology so well as woman. We want 
to see ahundred women, strong in intellect, strong in 
body, teaching and practicing our noble sclence,wherever 
there are mothers struggling to guide wayward sons 
and daughters to honor, success, and a blessed immor- 
tality. As woman is the best nurse and the best teacher, 
so she may be the best Phrenologist. We hope that in 
preaching Phrenology, you will have all the blessings 
of abeneficent providence. 

H. E. Hambleton, of Ohio, another scion of that noble 
State. We hope that you, as well as the other Ohio 
brethren, will so plow that field that it may bring forth 
a harvest that shall do honor to yourselves, and confer 
blessings on the people. 

Ezra Wiest, of Pennsylvania, of German stock, with a 
sturdy strength of mental development, indicating 
power. We trust you will be able to secure such 
success as shall rejoice you and your friends to the 
latest day of your life. 

Ralph Rogers, of Tenessee, with a firm and compact 
organization, and a head rising high enough in the 
region of the moral sentiments to give him status 
among men of thought and high moral purpose, we 
expect he will do honor to science, that he will work to 
lead men upward and leave them better than he found 
them. We shall hear good news from Tennessee, 

M. W. Alderson, of Motana. The geographies and 
atlases of this country have been often revised, and 
the Great West which was in our younger days 4 
terra incognito, has become a beautiful garden. She 
sends us a son with a pl t count and win- 
ning disposition.s He will, with his long life before 
him, undoubtedly win position ard high success. Mr. 
Alderson, the son of a minister, you are now to become 
a preacher yourself. 

Charles Holt, of New York, is able to speak for him- 
self. We bid him a cordial welcome, and assure him, 
and the class, that we expect to hear a good report from 
from him, wherever he may go. Clear-headed, fine- 
grained, enthusiastic, intense, he has no business with 
anything but success. 

Elisha E. Bonham, of Illinois. We recognize him as & 
good thinker,a sharp observer, ingenious, persistent 
and as having talent to succeed in almost anything to 
which he may devote his attention. He has succeeded 
in his scholarly endeavors so far as he has had oppor- 
tunity. Now he comes to take up a new topic, and add 
it to his other acquisitions. 

Wallace Davis, of Pennsylvania. That name has & 
strong smack of the Scotch and Welsh. The Scotch 
and the Welsh are among the best people that come 
to our shores. They are very fond of Phrenology, and 
wherever you find a Jenkins, a Davis, a Jones, & 
Thomas, or an Evans, you may expect a good patron. 
Mr. Davis, we welcome you, coming from Pittsburgh, 
where people work and think. Success will attend you. 

Oscar D. Wood, of New Jersey. We trust, Mr. Wood, 
in changing from the trade “the Great Master” fol- 
lowed, will tind his efforts will be worth more to man- 
kind, than any other vocation could have been. 
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Montagne Brettell, of Ohio, aman of fifty years hav- 
ing had the experience of study, and thought, and labor 
in various good causes, comes and joins hands with us 
in the promulgation of Pbrenology. He is well-in- 
formed and has an organization that deserves success. 
Deeply imbued with the spirit of this subject, he takes 
upon hjm its labors, and our hope gives him its emolu- 
ments, And thus we close this interesting part of our 
entertainment. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. WELLS. 

“God established all laws, and it is for us to find 
them out.” Thus wrote to me a lady of thought and 
high moral tone. It ie for you to learn these laws, and 
“to prepare the way of the Lord and make His paths 
straight... We do not know what is before you any 
more than you do, but some day when Mr. Sizer and I 
are here no longer, Mr. Drayton may wish to call some 
‘one or more of you, to assist him in carrying on this 
institution. Who among you will it be? I want you to 
preserve your health, cultivate your talents, make the 
most of yourselves, and be ready forthe call. Learn 
all you can, not only of Phrenology, but also that 
world!y wisdom which is needed in this life. As I told 
you the other night, if this work is of God, as we 
believe it is, it will succeed, and it will be better to be 
found laboring to promote His objects. 

Owing to the fact that Gall and Spurzheim were 
driven from Germany on account of their new views 
upon the brain and mind, they did not publish as much 
as one book in their native tongue. Instead of that, all 
that they published appeared in French ani English, 
Spurzheim came to America to disseminate Phrenology. 
and gave an impetus to the reading of phrenological 
books in this country, and this was the remote cause 
of our being assembled here to-night. That which 
seemed an evil to them was made a blessing to us, and 
widened their fame and the sphere of their usefulness. 

As you go out from here, improve every opportunity 
to teach these beautiful truths, and thas help people to 
live higher and truer lives than they otherwise would— 
help to elevate them, and especially help women. 
Teach Phrenology to mothers and teachers, and tell 
them how they may use it in training children. For 
there, in the families and in the schools, is where it is 
most needed, and where it can be made most useful. 
Encourage even children to learn it, for they learn it 
more easily than adults. 

You have been with us so long that we feel you are a 
part of us, and belong h and it is hard for us to give 
the parting hand, and sa: well; yet we realize you 
must be up and away on your misrion. Put all your 
power and energy into the work; do not falter, do not 
stop to be discouraged. As lecturers, you should learn 
to acquire a personal magnetiem over your audiences, 
and those with whom you come in contact, and thus 
attract them to you and to your subject. Do this by 
constantly thinking of others, and how to benefit them 
—think of yourself last. 

As you travel and lecture, there will be always one or 
more who will attach themselves to you, to listen to 
every word and lecture, trying to gain all the knowl- 
edge they can,"and they will do almost anything for the 
sake of being near and being permitted to learn. When 
traveling with my brother, there was always some one 
who liked to be around to make himself useful, and 
pick up the crumbs of knowledge that were constantly 
dropping. Adopt such, for the time, and give them 


bere, hunt up patrons, and talk up the subject, 
especially if they have large Language. 

Mrs. Wells then read letters of former students respect- 
ing their welfare and success as teachers and dissem- 
inators, and their continued love for the science; aleo 
some encouraging newspaper notices concerning them. 


ADDRESS OF MR. DRAYTON. 


Members of the Class of 1875! Fellow alumne and 
alumni: The session of the Institute for this year is 
about to close. Not many weeks ago you assembled at 
evening for the purpose of commencing your attend 
ance upon the lect , and we d d it, and doubt 
less yon all deemed it, a very happy occasion. We 
trust that the experiences of the past weeks have 
served to confirm the impression then made, that now 
when about to depart from this ecene of mental con- 
templation yon feel that you have been benefited; that 
the varied influences which have been bruught to bear 
will be good, permanent influences, helping you in 
your onward way. 

You go out into life with perhaps some new impree- 
sions; perhaps the lectures to which you have listened, 
and the experiences which you have had in this City of 
New York, have served as an awakening in many re- 
spects—your consciousness may have been aroused to 
an appreciation of higher and nobler purposes. 

We think that Phrenology shows a man in his true 
light; that Phrenology is the only science which com- 
prehends and interprets man, objectively,and eubject- 
ively. Therefore, we hold that only those who have 
learned Phrenology, its principles, its methods, its 
practice, understand themselves in their multifold real- 
ities. If you would accomplish much as Phrenologists 
you must have some purpose clearly and firmly in 
view. It must be an honest purpose, not merely a 
sordid aimto make money. If you would make con- 
verts, Phrenologists, of those you come in contact 
with, you must be earnest. You must not only carry in 
your hands, and on your lips, the manipulations and 
the truths of these doctrines, but you must also #peak 
from the head and from the heart—in other words, 
from your whole natures, You must magnetize people, 
and, in fact, show them that your whole soul is if 

arms, and eager for the moral fray. The poet has said: 
“ Life is real. life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


80 this Phrenology which you have to teach has a life 
as immortal ae the soul of man. 

Now, in treating the subject of Phrenology, you must 
of course have some standard of judgment. You take 
with you for use in your work perhaps a plaster cast, 
which exhibits the map or diagram of the organs; that 
is all very well in its way, that contains certain essen- 
tial truths, but after all it is not sufficient. It is not 
the living, breathing essence, it is not the reflection of 
the inner light; it is not the reflection of the true man 
—not the standard you need when treating the enb- 
jects under your hand. But where shall we find that 
standard, you ask. Go back two or three thousand 
years, even to the oracle of the Pythean Apollo, and 
what do you find? The simple legend, “ Know thy- 
self!’’ co replete with admonition. First, then, before 
you judge others, you must know yourselves, and 
the only true standard applicable in our judgment of 





others is a perfect understanding of one’s self. 
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But it is not an easy thing to know one’s self. It 
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requires much thought, much labor, and much love for 
the methods of investigation by which you may attain 
that knowledge. In knowing your selfhood, you will 
be more generous to the subjects who come under 
your hands distinguished for certain traits of charac- 
ter which are counted vicious. It is not for you to ex- 
hibit a feeling of sharpness, harshness, severity, in 
such cases, but from the standard of your own con- 
science, knowing your own human weaknesses to treat 
the man or the woman kindly, charitably, showing him 
or her how to live so as to acquire a better manhood 


or womanhood. This is the aim which I would have’ 


you bear ever iu mind, to make men more manly and 
women more womanly. 

Phrenology is deserving of credit for one or two ac- 
complishments in this country. Thirty or more years 
ago, when lecturers went through the land, advocating 
the principles of their sci , the * popul 
of to-day was unknown, and I am of | the opinion that 
it is to Phrenology that he owes his existence. Phren- 
ology introduced a new era in the way of popularizing 
science. You can remember when science was confined 
within limits, when seemingly only those who studied 
in special departments as professionals, could acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the principles of their 
specialties. Science was to the common mind an un- 
known region. Phrenology broke down the barriers 
and rendered general science no longer the privilege 
of the few. The Pareno.ogicaL JourNAL, the pioneer 
journal of huinan science in this country, led people in 
town and village to welcome the lecturer. The travel- 
ing Phrenologist was a missionary in his way. He 
compelled the people to listen to him, went in among 
them and instructed them, and started their minds into 
new lines of thought; led them to know the study of 
the inner, deeper life. 

It has already been remarked to you that Phrenology 
is respectable to-day, that those who go ont from this 
hall are not going to encounter the scorn and disdain of 
the public. To be sure there are some “ foxsila”’ to be 
met here and there, but you will find in nearly every 
case, wherever you may go, that you will be received 
favorably by the masses of the people. This is not now 
a new system; it has been incorporated into the teach- 
ings of every-day life. There are very many in the pul- 
pit, on the bench, there are physicians, teachers, and 
others, who practice the principles of Phrenology, 
many indeed because they can not help themselves, 
because they have found its methods s0 essential to 
their success. Such men will generally accept you 
cordially, although some may not wish to be known 
publicly as your earnest supporters. 


In your jecturing, your earnestness may show itself 
perbaps in establishing phrenological centers. If you 
go into a field which is comparatively new, you may 
establish there a nucleus which will be permanent. 
You will never lose by so doing. Visit a certain town, 
do as much as you can, awaken as much interest as 
possible in the people, and do not think that you are 
going to lose thereby, that another shall reap the har- 
vest you have sown, for in after years, if you should 
be led in that direction, you may find a rich harvest 
awaiting your hands. In all your labor keep in view 
the injunction of Polonius: 

“To thyself be true, 


And it must follow, as the the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man, ‘9 








| and snccess certainly of the noblest ard most enduring 


sort will be your final attainment. 


ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. 


Mr. Bretrsty.—Teachers and members of the class: 
During thirty years of my life I have been interested 
in the science of Phrenology. My attention #as first 
called to it by an article in that excellent periodical, 
“ Chambers’ Information for the People." Having my 
interest aroused by that article, which gave an outline 
of the whole system, I immediately commenced to read 
the works of Mr. George Combe and Dr. Spurzheim, 
and then took up O. 8. Fowler's, and read all that he 
had published at that time, and I have tried to keep 
myself posted ever since by reading the works of other 
Phrenologists. The works of our lamented friend, 
who is with us in one sense to-night, and whose mem- 
ory we shall cherish with great respect, I read with 
particular interest. My reason for coming to this class 
was to get all the practical information I possibly could 
upon this subject. I had obtained an idea from my 
reading, and from what I heard, that there was a man 
in New York who was eminently practical, and I wished 
to learn what I could from him. I an speaking of our 
Professor Sizer, and am happy to say that I have not 
been in the least disappointed in my expectations, and 
am sure he is the most practical man and the most 
practical teacher I ever listened to. And as our lec- 
tures are now closed, and we are about to depart, I en- 
tertain a feeling of great respect for al] our teachers, 
and for all my class-mates, and thank them for the 
honor they have conferred upon me in calling me to 
preside over their deliberations during the intervals of 
the lectures, and hope now, as we go into the field as 
Phrenologists, we shall take with us the motto ascribed 
to Caesar; “ Consult wisely, resolve firmly, execute 
your purposes with an unwavering peTseverance, un- 
dismayed by the petty difficulties that may oppose you.” 

Rev. A. A. Constantrve.—Ladies and gentlemen: I 
have often been asked by cleegymen and students in 
theology what I think of Phrenology. My reply to all 
such inquiries is, that I regard it as one of the most im- 
portant branches of science. Every theological student 
should be a thorough, practical Phrenologist, for his 
own improvement, and for the good of those among 
whom he may labor. 

Miss E. Constantine.—As a member of the class 
of "75 I desire to express my gratitude for the kind and 
able instruction I have here received. May it be im- 
pressed upon our minds as truth from Him, from whom 
cometh all good. The subject of Phrenology is very 
near our hearts, and doubtless my brothers will go 
forth and eloquently proclaim its teachings. Al! of us 
will hold up our hands fn the furtherance of those 
principles which bear upon their wings blessings for 
all. Phrenology is so closely connected with the edu- 
cation and training of the young, that parents and edu- 
cators are welcoming it as a friend in the realm of 
science. Through ite teachings, mind and body are 
trained, cultivated, and developed, defects pointed out 
and remedies suggested; hence it has tq do with the 
intellectual, moral, and physical improvement of man. 
In what way can teachers better qualify themselves to 
present the subjects they teach most effectively to the 
comprehension of their pupils than by acquiring 4 
practical knowledge of this subject? 

My best wishes are tendered for our beloved teachers 
who have labored so earnestly and successfully in this 
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cause. May they press onward until victory is won, 
and a voice from the shining shore, where dear ones 
have already gone, bids, ‘‘ Come up higher.” 

God speed my friends and feilow-students in all that 
is for the good of humanity and for His glory! As we 
go forth to our work, let us remember we may chisel 
some monument more enduring tean marble, and im- 
press upon some memories truths which will reflect a 
lustre upon our crown of glory. With parting hand, 

Welcome, then, our field of labor, 
Strewn with thorns or flowers rare, 
1 forms will hover o’er us, 
hile for Truth we do and dare. 

Mr. Hott.—Respected teachers, and beloved clase- 
mates: six weeks ago we met as strangers; to-night 
we part as friends. With a friendship, that I trust and 
believe will linger with us not only through our 


. earthly pilgrimage, but through eternity. To you, my 


teachers, I tender my heartfelt thanks, for the earnest 
ness, zeal, and ability which you have displayed in 
guiding as through the pathway of science, and teach- 
ing us the great science of man. You have labored 
earnestly, you have labored well. The victory is yours. 
To you, my classmates, permit me to say, the future lies 
before you. It has been well-said that “the proper 
study of mankind is man,” and the science which we 
have been taught within this hall, leads to a higher 
appreciation of man, and followed strictly in accordance 
with the instruction which we have received, we ought 
to be enabled to reach down into the lower depths of 
humanity, and lift them to a higher and better life. 
When Phrenology is known and appreciated, when it is 
as well understood by the great mass of humanity and 
practiced as thoroughly as it is understood and prac, 
ticed by our teachers, and by you, there w.ll be no 
longer need of prison-bars to shut out the sun-light 
from poor human souls; no longer will gibbets be raised 
to strangle mankind into another life, no longer will 
poor-houses be built, for the poverty-stricken; but peace 
prosperity, happiness, and intelligence, will be the lot 
of the human race. Go forth, then, my brethren and 
my sisters; if success do not attend you, it will be no 
fault of those who have acted as your instructors. I 
predict for each and all of you success, and when you 
shall have passed to the eternal world, may your path- 
way be ever onward and upward—Excelsior.” 


Mr. Otngy.—Respected teachers, and clasemates : 
A few weeks ago we met as strangers, but I feel that 
since then there have heen made ties of friendship and 
sympathy which neither time nor distance can sever, 
The field from whence we come, is broad for us to work 
fo. From Old New Hampehire’s granite hill, from 
Tennessee, from Georgia, from Carolina’s sunny clime, 
and the prolific plains of Texas, out to Montana's gol- 
den peaks, we eweep out into the world to teach Phre- 
nology, and scatter the good seed over the land, telling 
mankind how to live, and what to live for. Let us 
remember that on our conduct before the world depends 
the success that we look for. Undoubtedly, we shall 
have opposition, but let us remember that “truth 
crushed to earth, will rise again.” To Professor Sizer, 
Mrs. Wells, and all those connected with this Institute, 
I wish to extend my heartfelt thanks, for the deep inter- 
est they have taken in the welfare of this Class, and I 
feel that in after years, as we look back to the Class 
of 1875, its associations will be dear to our memory. 


Mn. Apams.—Teachers and classmates: The first 
information I receive. in regard to Phrenology was 





through ‘‘ Chambers’ Information for the People.”’ but 
that was not much; so I read the Journal, and some 
books which I managed to get, and then I determined 
that if it was possible I would join this class. AndI 
wish to say tha: I have not been disappointed in the 
nobleness and ability of our teachers, and I take pleas- 
ure in giving my hearty thanks to all, especially to Mr. 
Sizer for the patience and earnestness which he exer- 
cised toward me. 

Mr. CanpgE.—Teachers, friends, and fellow-students: 
The time has nearly arrived when we shall separate and 
depart to our several homes or fields of labor, and it 
becomes us well to exchange a few friendly words. I, 
am indebted to my mother for an introduction to Phren- 
ology, and she should have the praise for the many new 
lights that this subject has shed on the mysteries of 
this world for me, and for the good I may accomplish 
through it in future. It is sufficient to say that I have 
given attention to the Science of the Human Mind for 
the last five or six years, and that I attended the Class 
of °73 and am with you now. Two years ago I was 
delighted with our successful term, but am more so 
this year. Professor Sizer, our principal Lecturer, has 
all the vivacity, clearness, strength, and power that we 
expect in the prime of life, although he has reached the 
advanced age of sixty-three years, and is even more 
interesting than he was two years ago. Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells has kindly given us a view of the early 
struggles of Phrenology in this country, which is a 
treat I did not enjoy when here before. Dr. Nel- 
son B. Sizer has improved with years, and gives us 
additional valuable knowledge in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. The other instructors are new to me and will be 
remembered with gratitude. They have proved them- 
selves men of ability in their particular fields. We 
have now received the instructions of the Phrenological 
Institute, and have wider and better views. Language 
cannot express always the depth, intensity, or vastness 
of some of the emotions of the mind. There seems to 
be a certain inspiration which speech cannot portray. 
That is the feeling of this moment. May God bless and 

all who extend the glorious cause of Phre- 
nology and its kindred subjects ! 

Mn. Davin F. Bacon.—I feel it my duty to return my 
sincere thanks to my teachers. The instruction you 
have given us is derived from many years’ experience 
and profound reasoning. I did not realize before that it 
was in the power of man to impart so much scientific 
knowledge in so short a time; and while I think of this, 
I am forced to exclaim what a serious loss it is to 
medical students who have not attended this course of 
lectures! I hope we may all live to see the time when 
every medical student will know and abide by the 
principles of Phrenology. May the students of this Class 
sustain themselves in the cause of Phrenology ; and 
teachers, I fee] that there is a reward for you. 


Mn. Prarr.—Dear teachers, friende, and beloved 
class-mates: Neither tongue nor pen can express my 
feelings on this occasion. The study of Human Nature 
has been mine as long as I can remember. My atten- 
tion was first called to Phrenology by the PHreno.oe- 
1caAL JounNaL. Had I known five years ago of this 
subject what I know now, I feel that I would have been 
a better man. We must look at the past and its faults 
and endeavor to correct them in future. Professor Sizer, 
I consider has done perhaps more than any living being 
to lead me toward my Creator. I feel, as I stand here to- 
night, that I am “ Nearear, my God, to Thee.” My 








dear brethren as you go out from here, you take with 
you my longings and my hopes that you will so practice 
this great science that you will be an honor to your- 
selves and to the world. 


Mr. Wrest.—Beloved teachers, friends, and class” 
mates: The time is at hand when we shall depart 
and enter the great reaitm of Phrenology. I would not 
retarn what I have learned in this course of instruction 
for twice the amount which I have expended. 


Mr. Woop.—Teachers and classmates: I had heard 
Phrenology spoken of in different ways, but never as 
a science until 1872, when I attended a lecture on the 
subject which did me a great deal of good. I felt itone 
of the happiest moments of my life when I was enabled 
to enter this Institute, and hope to be able to make 
good use of the instruction which I have received. 


Mr. Youne.—Teachers, classmates, and friends: The 
first Lectures that I ever heard on the subject of Phre- 
nology were delivered by Mr. Duncan Macdonald, a 
graduate of this Institute. Since that time I have been 
a believer in the science and an advocate of its truths 

The Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology by Dr. N. 
B. Sizer, and the Lectures on Practical Phrenology 
delivered by Nelson Sizer, have left a lasting impressio 
upon my mind. To me it has been an intellectual feas 
and I have been greatly benefited thereby. I hope 
the Institution will continue this glorious and noble 
work until the influences which Phrenology exercises 
shall be more widely diffused throughout the world, 
that all classes of society may be convinced of its truth 
and feel its moralizing effects. What we necd, what 
the science needs, is men of integrity, men of honor, 
men who are willing to encounter difficulty ta the 
search of truth. I think we should not only follow 
Phrenology as a livelihood, but that we should make 
proselytes to the science. 


Mr. Parxer.—I received my introduction to Phre- 
nology through O. 8. Fowler's “‘ Human Science,” and 
on reading that I was so pleased that I went in witha 
will, and studied day and night. I was teaching school 
in 1874, and nights while the rest were asleep I was sit- 
ting up, studying Phrenology. I attribute my success 
as a teacher more to Phrenology than to anything else. 
Since then I have studied earnestly, to find out the 
principles of the science. I expect to go out and meet 
opposition like a man and win success. 

Mr. Griiis.—My introduction to Phrenology was due 
to a copy of the ParRENoLoeIcaL JouRNAL which I read 
with great interest, and was led to becomea regular 
subscriber. I soon formed clubs, and took my pre- 
miums in books treating on the ecience. I read them 
carefully, but they did not satisfy me. Iresolved, there- 
foro, to come to this Institute and see what I could do; 
and here I am to-night, well satisfied with the time and 
money spent. To my teachers I return my sincere 
thanks, and especially to Professor Sizer for his untir- 
ing efforts to teach us the eclence. To Mrs. Wells and 
all the attachés of the Institute, I tender thanks for 
their kind treatment, and their offorts to make our stay 
pleasant. Ido not remember in my forty years, that I 
have ever spent six weeks so pleagantly, and regret that 
we must part. Teachers and classmates, may peace 
and prosperity attend you through life, and when you 
shall arrive on that other shore, be able to say that the 
world is better for your having lived in it. 


Mr. Hamsreton.—In 1861, while attending school, I 
took from the library a book called “* The Self-Instruct- 





or,” and read it with great interest. About 18691 sent 
for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and was greatly 
pleased with it. After that I was eager to read more 
on the subject, and sent for “New Physiognomy.” 
“How to read Character,” and other works. I now 
feel satisfied with the instruction I have received, and 
think that this course has done me a great deal of 
good. I return my sincere thanks to my teachers 
for the kind interest they have manifested in all of us 
as a class, and hope that they may live long to do good 
in the world. 

Ma. Bonnamu.—In looking at the beantiful Science of 
Phrenology, we would naturally think the subject need 


only be presented to the public in order to be immedi- | 


ately accepted. To the teachers and friends of this 
Institute I express my greatest regard, and the students 
have my best wishes. 


Mr. AcKLAND.—My sentiments have been pretty well 


expressed. 
As through the world we shall pursue 
Truth in all phases old and a ag 
We'll ne’er forget our ——_ 
Golgotha. 


Coming from all parts, we have had a free interchange 
of thought, and a very pleasant time indeed. In the 
last twelve years I have spoken both against and for 
Phrenology, and so shall be able to sympathize with 
objectors. Last Spring, in view of coming here, I sent 
for a copy of Mr. Sizer’s book, “ What to Do and 
Why.” As I scrutinized the author’s portrait, I 
thought there is a man who understands his business; 
large perceptives, ample reflectives and morals, and 
withal a genial, manly expression. As I looked through 
the book, I said, * He'll do,” and after six weeks’ per- 
sonal acquaintance I can reiterate with emphasis, “‘ He 
will do—he has done.” 

On hearing one evening Mrs. Wells’ account of the 
history of Phrenology in this country, I felt in a wider 
sense my attachment to the fraternity, and my thoughts 
took the form of a tribute to Mr. Wells, which seems 
appropriate to this occasion: 


. 
Samvurt R. WELts. 


Brother, we would fain have listened 
To the teachings of thy voice. 

Fain have met those ores that t glistened, 
Bidding all around rejoice. 

As we — the favorite science, 
Far in city, a i ol 

We had hoped a = 
With the friend of man and thought. 


tenement was mortal, 
And the “human face divine,” 
waits within the portal 

Of death’s somber, mystic ehrine. 
Angel faces throng around a 

Spirit voices greet thine 
But the cherished ties that Deans thee, 

Know not limit, time, nor sphere. 


ppt ery soe "s sweet dominion 

"3 thy kindl t rov: 

=. our ” thou ts swith woerd = a 
Mourn a friend too soon removed. 


Should the Babel-like commotion 
Of a mammoth city’s strife, 
af qe the dee Ja wag 
ti rpose, 0} e: 
Truth shall tri triumph— 
Yet shall hold benignant sway, 
Healthful minds of Christ-like stature 
Shall illume the future day. 
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Then the life-words thou hast scattered 
Ras ing lone hearts er or-feitered, 
8 ing jone 8 er: or-fet! 
myriad homes of 
stalls appear in rich fruition, 
and progress, health and power, 
These. will vindicate thy mission, 
Ripening each millennial hour. 
Rest thee, brother, from thy labor, 
And — the world we orgs, 
May thy heart-phrase, ‘* Love thy neighbor,” 
our motto and our hope. 

Mr. Rocers.—Faithful teachers, and fellow-students, 
my experience in Phrenology is of late date, and not 
until 1872 was I able to procure a book on the subject, 
namely, New Physiognomy.” I was.at that time 
working hard on a farm, but ever since have read works 
on Phrenology, and have bought at least fifty dollars 
worth of books from this firm. My first inspiration to 
~ become a practical Phrenologist was received by read- 
ing “ Constitution of Man,” by George Combe. Som:2 
ten months ago [ found out that I could obtain instrvc- 
tion in Phrenology and kindred sciences, in New York, 
and I am here to-night, and leave you all with sad re- 
gret. My best love to all my teachers, and to each one 
of this class. 


Mus. Gause.—Teachers, classmates, and friends: My 
heart is filled with gratitude that it has been my privi- 
lige to attend this class, and to listen to those who 
have come before us as our teachers; that it has been 
my privilege to form the association and acquaintance 
of the classmates and other friends who listen to us. 
I remember a few years ago, in the West, that the doc- 
trines of Phrenology were said to be opposed to tne 
doctrines of the Bible. Thereupon I sent for different 
works on Phrenology, and was convinced that Phrenol- 
ogy and the Scriptures were in entire harmony, and it 
seems to me now more than ever that Phrenology is 
the handmaid of religion, and that education and re- 
ligion must receive its impress before they can confer 
upon mankind the highest benefits. 


Mr. Muserove.—Teachers and fellow-students: Ten 
years ago I was struggling against Phrenology as a 
skeptic. I belonged to a night-school then, and they 
formed a class in Phrenology, and I joined it, not to 
benefit myself, but to find fault with it; but found my- 
self converted, and after that listened to lectures by 
Mr. L. N. Fowler. I have fought the battle of life 
alone to some extent, and never knew what a father’s 
instruction was until Icame here to Professor Sizer. 
We have to fight a battle now, so let us buckle on the 
armor. We need not wish for luck: what we need is 
pluck. I will only add that I shall always cherish the 
kindliest feelings for the class of °%5. 


Mr. ALpERson.—Beloved teachers, classmates, and 
friends: At this age of the world most of the people 
endeavor to build themselves up at the expense of 
others, and to meet with a class of men who are as 
kind-hearted, and who work as earnestly for the bene- 
fit of their fellow-men as our teachers and classmates 
dc, has been both a surprise and a pleasure to me. 
Before leaving Montana, a gentleman friend told me 
that nothing else would contribute so much to my en- 
joyment as to join this class, and his prophecy has 
proved true beyond my most sanguine expectations- 
We are now about to go forward into the field. Some 
of us may never meet again, but wherever we are we 
will look back to the time when we were assembled 





here, to listen to our respected teachers, and think of 
the many sound, practical lessons we have received 
from them. God grant that they may all live long to 
carry out the noble purposes they are engaged in, and 
that we who are about to go forth may take courage- 
and be an honor to our teachers and to the science we 
advocate. 


Mr. Davis.—The first knowledge of Phrenology I re- 
ceived was from the work, “How to Talk, How to 
Write,” etc. I found that there was truth in Phrenol- 
ogy, and in 1864 I bought some books and began to 
study its principles. I have also read the Pareno- 
Logical Journat. Sol am here to-night. I should 
have been glad to meet Mr. Wells ; he is not dead, 
he still lives, and I can not express the deep 
gratitude that I owe to him and to Mrs. Wells. To 
Professor Sizer I would say, there bas been no instruc- 
tion that I ever had that was so clear, prectical, full of 
common sense, and so much calculated to make a man of 
me. With all in the firm I have the deepest sympathy, 
and cherish ithe most heartfelt thanks, and I hope that 
every one of us who have Phrenology in our hearts will 
do the best we can in the best of sciences. I thank you 
all, 


Mr. R. J. Duncan.—Respected teachers and fellow 
students: My introduction to Phrenology was in 1871. 
I found a book on the subject, and its matter was so 
interesting that I could ecarcely find time to eat until I 
had thoroughly read the entire volume. I obtained a 
copy of the Purenotoeicat Journat, in which I 
found a list of many works on the subject. These I 
ordered, and read as best I could, considering my 
chances for reading. Being in the employment of a 
railroad company as locomotive engineer, I was com- 
pelled to read when I should have been resting aud 
sleeping, and this enthusiaxm so reduced my health 
that I was compelled to discard the subject for nearly 
two years, until the latter part of 1874, when I took it 
up with the expectation of not only making it useful to 
myself, but to my fellow-men, and accordingly made 
my arrangements to come to the class of 75. And I 
have had the good fortune to avail myself of its many 
useful lessons. I hvard it stated on good authority, be- 
fore coming here, that Professor Sizer was the best 
teacher, and one of the best examiners that ever graced 
the science of Phrenology, and I wish I had the words 
to express my feelings commendatory of the happy, 
earnest interest that he takes in one and all of his stu- 
dents. A father could not be expected to work harder 
for hie children than Professor Sizer does for his class. 

We have had some soul-inspiring talks from Mrs. 
Wells, who has been to Phrenology what the rudder is 
to the ship, and may God bless her with health and 
long life to pursue her good work, and I, in common 
with the class, leave here with the very best feeling 
towards-all the persons connected with the Phreno- 
logical establishment ; and I will say here that if I 
never intended to practice Phrenology, and my tuition 
had exhaueted all my past earnings, I should feel much 
better for the exchange. 


J. Boro Espy.—Worthy instructors and fellow stu- 
dents: The pleasant ties of the past few weeks must 
now be broken. About eighteen years ago my atten- 
tion was calicd to Phrenology by the perusal of some 
books by Mr. O. 8. Fowler, and the impressions they 
made were vivid and lasting. 1t thus opened to me a 
new world of thought, and I comprehended enough ta 
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have me from a premature grave. 1 followed its teach- 
ings as best I could, and though predisposed to pul- 
monary disease, I stand before you to-day able to do 
sixteen hours of mental and physical labor each day 
without apparent inconvenience. Thus I am able to 
testify of the usefulness and truth of tre science. This 
led me to other considerations of the subject, and I 
accepted its teachings, uniting matrimonially in ac- 
cordance with its precepts, and from this union am 
able to present to the world those whom God has given 
me, in every way, morally, physically, and mentally, 
superior to either parent. 

I trust we may appreciate the earnest positiveness 
of Mr. Sizer, as he has presented this subject for our 
consideration. I would recommend to all the perusal 
of the worke of thie establishment. May we then, 
fellow-students, go forth into this field of reform with 
loving hearts and willing bands, and dropping the man- 
tel on other shoulders only when God shall say: * Itis 
enough; come up higher!” 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE CLASS. 


Resolved, That the members of the Claes who have 
attended the Eleventh Annual Course of Lectures of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, regard Phrenology, 
and its kindred Sciences of Physiology and Physiog- 
nomy, as eminently calculated to advance the cause of 
education, and to elevate the condition of mankind. 


Resolved, That our relations with Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells have ripened into a profound respect for 
her as a lady of excellent character, and of fine intel- 
yectual abilities ; and from what we have learned of her 
history, we think that America is largely indebted to 
her for the indomitable energy and unwavering persever- 
ance she has manifested in placing Phrenology upon its 
present basis ; and we tender her our hearty thanks for 
her courtesy, and for the valuable information she has 
given us in her lectures. May she yet live many years 
to labor in this noble cause. 


Reolved, That we regard Professor Nelson Sizer, 
who has been our principal teacher, as a man of very 
eminent abilities, thoroughly acquainted with the 
sciences he teaches, posseseing a happy faculty for 
muking his instractions plain, impressive, and interest- 
ing, and the best of all, pre-eminently practical. We are 
at a joss for words with which to express our sense of 
obligation for the unwavering and earnest interest he 
has manifested in our advancement in knowledge and 
goodness, and for the valuable information he has 
imparted tous. We take great pleasure in thus tender- 
ing an expression of onr feelings towards him, and in 
adding our moet hearty wiehes for his personal happy 
ness, and for his long continued usefulness to his fellow 
men. 

Resolved, That the Lectures’on Physiology and Anat. 
omy delivered by Dr. Nelson B. Sizer, have been highly 
interesting and instructive, evincing on the part of the 
lecturer, an extensive as well as minute knowledge of 
those branches, and meriting the gratitude of the entire 
Class. 

Resolved, That in Mr. H. 8. Drayton, the Editor of 
the PHrRENoLoeicaL JouRNAL, we recognize the scholar 
and gentleman, and that his excellent lectures on the 





history of Phrenological Science are fully appreciated 
by us. , 

Resolved, That the Lectures of Mr. Wm. Fishtough 
on Mesmerism and Psychology, have been very interest 
ing, and we regard the subjects as of great importance. 

Resolved, That Mr. J. B. Richards’ Lectures on the 
treatment of Imbeciles and Idiots are regarded as of 
great utility, and containing much valuable information 
and advice; and that his method of treating this unfor- 
tunate class of human beings meets with our hearty 
approval. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Class be tendered to 
Dr. Ordineaax, (State Commissioner of Lunacy,) for 
his interesting Lectures on Insanity. ° 


Resolved, That Mr. B. F. Pratt, as the teacher of the 
class in Elocution, has labored earnestly to impart his 
knowledge of that branch, and we would tender our 
thanks to him for his sincere efforts in that direction. 


Res:lved, That we appreciate the gentlemanly be- 
havior of Mr. Austin and Mr. Turner, and also the 
respect shown us by all others connected with the 
Phrenological institution, and we congratulate Mrs. 
Wells on the admirable system and harmony which 
pervade all departments of the business. 


Resolved, That we cheerfully commend the American 
Institute of Phrenology to the notice and patronage of 
all who feel interested in the important sciences which 
are embraced in its teachings, and to all who wich to 
study human nature in all of its manifold relations. 
Also, we cordially indorse the project proposed by Mrs. 
Wells to establish a Phrenological Museum, and thus 
place this noble science on a “ solid and self-perpetnat- 
ing foundation,” and we unite in calling the attention 
of all the friends of Phrenology to this important work. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Welle and Profeseor Neleon Sizer, avd 
to all of the Professors of the Institute, soliciting their 
publication in the PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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